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ABSTRACT 


The  theme  of  a  religious  ethic  and  its  influence  upon  society 

is  a  common  one  in  works  of  Sinclair  Ross,  Robertson  Davies,  and 

Hugh  MacLennan.  In  Ross  it  is  prairie  Protestantism  molded  by  a 

* 

harsh  environment;  in  Davies  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  middle-clas 
morality  with  roots  in  Presbyterianism,  Fundamentalism  and 
Anglicanism;  in  MacLennan  it  is  Scotch  Calvinism.  It  shall  be  the 
purpose  of  this  thesis  to  examine  the  religious  elements  common  to 
the  works  of  the  three  writers,  and  to  compare  and  contrast  their 


treatments  of  them. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  theme  of  a  religious  ethic  and  its  powerful  influence  on 
social  attitudes  and  behavior  is  one  which  novels  of  Sinclair  Ross, 
Robertson  Davies,  and  Hugh  MacLennan  have  in  common.  This  thesis 
will  examine  the  treatments  by  these  writers  of  values  which  are 
commonly  called  "puritanical"  in  a  society  in  which  belief  and  doc¬ 
trine  appear  secondary  to  social  response. 

The  religious  ethic  stems  from  a  different  source  in  each  nove¬ 
list:  in  Ross  it  takes  the  form  of  values  emanating  from  prairie 

Protestantism  but  molded  by  the  harsh  country  and  towns  until  they 
have  become  more  social  than  religious  in  content;  in  Davies,  though 
the  values  probably  originated  in  Presbyterianism,  Fundamentalism, 
and  Anglicanism,  they  have,  for  the  most  part,  become  assimilated 
into  the  culture  and  appear  in  the  guise  of  social  taboo,  small¬ 
town  morality,  narrow-mindedness  and  bigotry;  in  MacLennan  the  reli¬ 
gious  ethic  emanates  from  Scotch  Calvinism  and  can,  with  some  degree 
of  justice,  be  referred  to  as  Puritanism  in  its  traditional  or  con¬ 
ventional  religious  sense  although  it  is  admittedly  Puritanism  dis¬ 
torted.  Although  the  religious  ethic  stems  from  a  different  source 
in  each  writer,  it  manifests  itself  in  similar  traits  in  all  three  of 
them.  Their  novels  present  characters  who  evince  qualities  of  sanc¬ 
timony;  a  suspicion  of  intellectuality  and  of  the  arts  and  things  cul¬ 
tural,  and,  occasionally,  a  suspicion  of  pleasure,  particularly 
fleshly  pleasure;  a  sense  of  guilt  and  divine  retribution.  It  is 
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obvious  from  this  list  of  characteristics  that  the  religious  ethic 
as  treated  by  these  three  novelists  is  primarily  a  negative  force. 
Having  referred  to  the  traits  treated  by  the  three  writers  as 


"puritanical",  it  now  becomes  necessary  to  say  something  about  the 

original  Puritan  values  of  which  the  above  manifestations  are  largely 

decadent  forms.  I  want  to  make  clear  at  the  outset  that  I  will  not 

address  myself  to  the  task  of  comprehensively  defining  Puritanism  or 

of  tracing  it  from  its  roots  in  Calvinism  in  Geneva  to  its  movement 

throughout  Scotland  and  England,  into  New  England  and  finally  into 

Canada.  These  tasks  I  leave  to  the  historian,  keeping  in  mind  Tawney's 

statement  about  the  complexity  of  the  influence  of  Calvinism: 

The  influence  of  Calvinism  was  not  simple  but 
complex,  and  extended  far  beyond  the  circle  of 
churches  which  could  properly  be  called 
Calvinist. ^ 

Puritanical  values  exist  within  the  areas  of  Canadian  life  examined 
by  the  three  writers  with  whom  I  am  concerned.  My  interest  lies  in 
the  way  in  which  these  puritanical  values  provide  dramatic  motivation 
for  the  characters  in  the  novels  under  examins.tion,  and  in  the  social 
response  to  a  religious  ethic  insofar  as  it  is  an  integral  function 
of  the  work  of  art. 

However,  it  may  be  well  to  begin  with  a  simple  definition  of  the 
term  "Puritan",  and  to  attempt  to  provide  a  backdrop  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  early  Puritans  against  which  to  view  the  more  recent 
Canadian  manifestations  which  Ross,  Davies,  and  MacLennan  observe  in 
their  fiction.  When  Elizabeth  I  came  to  the  English  throne  in  1558, 


English  Protestants,  exiled  to  Geneva,  returned  to  England  expecting 
the  queen's  accession  to  be  a  triumph  of  Protestant  reform. 
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Disappointed  at  her  failure  to  reform  the  church,  these  Protestants 

demanded  changes.  Among  the  things  they  wanted  to  reform  were  "the 

forms  and  rituals  which  they  felt  too  closely  resembled  those  of  the 

2 

Church  of  Rome."  In  derision  these  reformers  were  called  "Puritans" . 

Haller,  in  The  Rise  of  Puritanism,  points  out  that  the  original 

Puritans  were  Calvinists  who  preached  to  the  English  people  about  the 

immanence  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man.  Tawney,  in  Religion  and  the 

Rise  of  Capitalism,  enlarges  on  this  point  when  he  says  that  the 

essence  of  Puritan  theology  lies  in  the  importance  it  gave  to  the 

revelation  of  God  to  the  individual  soul: 

While  the  revelation  of  God  to  the  individual 
soul  is  the  centre  of  all  religion,  the  essence 
of  Puritan  theology  was  that  it  made  it,  not 
only  the  centre,  but  the  whole  circumference 
and  substance,  dismissing  as  dross  and  vanity 
all  else  but  this  secret  and  solitary  communion. ^ 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  though  English  Puritanism  originated 
out  of  Calvinism,  it  became  altered  by  the  circumstances  of  the  age 
and  the  needs  of  the  people.  For  instance,  orthodox  Calvinism  advo¬ 
cated  the  setting  up  of  a  presbyterian  form  of  church  government, 
based  on  the  Bible.  But  such  a  form  of  government  was  impossible  to 
set  up  in  England  in  1558,  because  the  Puritans  did  not  have  control 
of  the  church.  They  were  allowed  to  preach  their  beliefs,  however, 
and  did  so,  imbuing  their  followers  with  an  intense  religious  indi¬ 
vidualism  which  later  proved  an  unwieldy  force: 

What  they  taught  was  that  any  man  might  be  a 
saint  and  that  the  mark  of  the  saint  was  that 
he  obeyed  his  own  conscience  at  any  cost. . . . 

The  ultimate  effect,  as  the  later  reformers 
learned  to  their  sorrow,  was  to  encourage  in 
their  followers  the  habit  of  going  each  his 
own  way  toward  heaven  and  the  notion  that  it 
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was  every  man’s  native  right  to  save  himself, 
or  not,  in  his  own  way  without  interference 
from  anybody. ^ 

The  chief  doctrine  of  orthodox  Calvinism  was  predestination. 

It  maintained  that  all  men  are  depraved  but  that  God  has  elected 
certain  ones  to  be  saved.  It  emphasized  the  crucial  importance  of 
the  individual's  experiencing  God  in  his  own  soul.  English  Puritanism 
was  mixed  liberally  with  Pauline  doctrine,  particularly  that  part 
which  emphasized  the  equality  of  all  men  before  God.  Thus  English 
Puritans  placed  great  stock  in  inner  worth.  As  English  Puritanism 
had  it,  the  elect  were  marked  by  their  incessant  warfare  against 
sin: 

The  manifestation  of  grace  in  the  elect  was 
faith.  Those  destined  to  be  saved  in  Christ 
believed  in  his  power  and  willingness  to 
redeem.  Those  who  believed  evinced  to  them¬ 
selves  their  redemption  by  making  incessant 
war  on  sin  in  their  own  members  ....  This, 
so  long  as  he  (the  elected  one)  kept  it  up, 
was  evidence  of  his  election. ^ 

This  self-confidence  which  Pauline  doctrine  and  English 

Calvinism  inspired  in  the  Puritans  gave  rise  to  a  quality  which 

is  often  referred  to  as  "puritanical":  sanctimony.  Haller  cites  the 

seventeenth  century  Puritan  extremist,  Lilburne,  as  an  example  of 

the  kind  of  sanctimony  which  can  result  from  too  great  an  assurance 

in  an  individual  that  he  is  one  of  God's  chosen  people.  Lilburne 

boasted  that,  armed  by  the  holy  spirit,  he  needed  no  education  or 

external  aid.  Lilburne 's  Puritanism  had  taught  him: 

if  indeed  he  needed  teaching,  an  overweening 
faith  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  common  man  when 
armed  with  scripture  and  enlightened  by  the 

spirit. ^ 
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Since  Puritanism  made  the  revelation  of  God  to  the  individual 

primary,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Puritans  who  felt  that  they 

were  receiving  God's  grace  became  overconfident: 

...  the  Puritan  bourgeos ie  knew  that  against  the 
chosen  people  the  gates  of  hell  could  never  pre¬ 
vail.  The  Lord  had  prospered  their  doings. 7 

The  result,  in  many  cases,  was  an  overweening  self-confidence  and 

pride,  the  kind  of  sanctimony  which,  I  will  later  demonstrate  exists 

within  characters  in  works  of  Ross,  Davies,  and  MacLennan. 

There  is  a  seemingly  baffling  combination  of  intellec tualism 
and  anti-intellectualism  in  the  seventeenth  century  English  Puritan 
movement  which,  like  the  sanctimony  discussed  above,  emanates  from 
the  intense  individualism  fostered  by  the  Puritan  credo.  It  seems 
paradoxical  that  these  antithetical  elements  could  exist  side  by 
side,  but  the  Puritan  movement,  like  the  heart  of  man,  "...  holds 
mysteries  of  contradiction  which  live  in  vigorous  incompatibility 

O 

together."  Calvinist  Puritanism  was  originated  by  intellectuals. 

To  them  the  learning  of  the  schools  was  an  important  means  of  con¬ 
verting  people.  The  Bible  was  a  rule  book  for  the  good  life,  but 
it  must  be  interpreted  according  to  certain  principles.  In 
New  England  the  Puritans  built  colleges  and  academies  to  promote 
saving  knowledge: 

The  leaders  of  the  Puritan  movement  were  trained 
at  the  universities,  they  were  men  of  learning 
and  scholars;  no  less  than  Anglicans  did  they 
demand  that  religion  be  interpreted  by  study 
and  logical  exposition;  they  were  . . .  resolute 
against  all  ignorant  men  who  claimed  to  receive 
personal  instructions  from  God . 9 

On  the  other  hand,  Puritan  preachers  preached  to  a  people  who 
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had  not  the  steadying  influence  of  a  national  church.  They  spoke  of 
the  importance  of  the  individual  experience  of  conversion  which  set 
the  elect  apart  from  ordinary  man  and  marked  him  for  salvation. 
Individualism  became  strong,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  since,  as 
they  believed,  they  were  illuminated  with  divine  truth,  some  of  the 
elect  felt  that  their  religion  did  not  need  the  assistance  of  book 
learning  and  classical  scholarship.  Thus  in  a  segment  of  the  Puritan 
following  there  arose  a  suspicion  of  intellectualism  which,,  ironi¬ 
cally,  originated  from  the  ideas  of  individual  worth  seeded  by  the 
preachers : 

The  more  they  succeeded  in  persuading  each  of 
their  hearers  that  God  took  an  immediate  inter¬ 
est  in  his  eternal  welfare,  the  more  they 
exalted  the  individual  in  his  own  opinion  above 
whatever  in  church  or  state  displeased  his  con¬ 
science  or  thwarted  his  desire.  0 

And  so  it  would  seem  that  the  existence  of  anti- intellectualism 

within  the  Puritan  camp  can  be  explained  quite  simply:  after  it 

had  abnegated  the  authority  of  reason  to  the  individual  religious 

experience,  the  Puritan  movement  could  not  exercise  an  intellectual 

discipline  over  those  of  its  adherents  who  had  extremist  tendencies. 

"Luxury,  unrestrained  pleasure,  personal  extravagance,  can  have 

no  place  in  a  Christian's  conduct."^  A  high  regard  for  toil  was 

part  of  the  seventeenth  century  Puritan's  make-up.  This  fact  is 

perhaps  not  surprising  considering  that: 

The  saint  was  a  fighter,  not  an  innocent  soul. 

He  put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God  and  went  forth 
to  war  against  the  sin  that  dwells  in  all  flesh. 

This,  so  long  as  he  kept  it  up,  was  the  evidence 
of  his  election.  1?- 
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Tawney  points  out  that  the  Puritan  made  toil  almost  a  sacrament. 

He  considered  life  on  earth  but  a  preparation  for  heaven  and  he 

turned  his  energies  toward  making  himself  ready  for  eternit}  : 

For  the  Puritan,  a  contemner  of  the  vain  shows 
of  sacramentalism,  mundane  toil  becomes  itself 
a  kind  of  sacrament.  Like  a  man  who  strives  by 
unresting  activity  to  exorcise  a  haunting  demon, 
the  Puritan,  in  the  effort  to  save  his  ox'/n  soul, 
sets  in  motion  every  force  in  heaven  above  or  in 
the  earth  beneath  ....  Conscious  that  he  is  but 
a  stranger  and  a  pilgrim,  hurrying  from  this 
transitory  life  to  a  life  to  come,  he  turns  with  ' 
an  almost  physical  horror  from  the  vanities 
which  lull  into  an  awful  indifference  souls  dx^ell- 
ing  on  the  borders  of  eternity,  to  pore  with 
anguish  of  spirit  on  the  grand  facts,  God,  the 
soul,  salvation,  and  damnation. 13 

The  Puritan  was,  in  Tawney’ s  terms,  "overwhelmed  by  his  Ultimate 

End,"^  heaven,  and  he  expected  his  life  on  earth  to  be  frought 

with  pitfalls  which  xvould  inhibit  his  movement  toward  eternity.  He 

was  prepared  to  undergo  self-denial  on  earth  to  ensure  his  arrival 

at  heaven: 


Amusements,  books,  even  intercourse  with  friends, 
must,  if  need  be,  be  cast  aside;  for  it  is  better 
to  enter  eternal  life  halt  and  maimed  than  having 
two  eyes  be  cast  into  eternal  fire. 15 

Horton  and  Edx^ards  point  out  what,  in  modern  times,  emerges 
from  the  Puritan  veneration  of  toil,  after  religion  has  given  X7ay  to 
humanitar ianism  and  moral  codes  have  become  more  or  less  automatic 
responses  to  conventions  of  social  respectability.  The  dilemma  of 
the  modern  American,  and  of  the  modern  Canadian,  too,  is  that  though 
the  religion  from  which  emanated  certain  ideas  in  our  culture  has 
died,  the  culture  nonetheless  retains  the  psychologically  damaging 
stigmas  the  religion  created: 
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...  we  see  something  of  the  dilemma  of  the 
modern  man  --  eager  for  the  pleasures  of  this 
life  yet  unable  to  give  himself  over,  to  com- 
Pl  ete  enjoyment  of  them  because  of  vague  scru¬ 
ples  of  conscience;  believing  in  the  American 
ideals  of  Work  and  Progress  without  any  real 
object  in  life  to  make  them  worthwhile;  deprived 
of  the  possibility  of  religious  conviction,  yet 

full  of  indefinite  longings  and  dissatisfactions 

16 

•  «  •  • 

As  will  become  obvious  from  my  chapter  on  MacLennan,  these  observa¬ 
tions  might  have  been  made  with  Stephen  Lassiter  of  The  Precipice 
in  mind . 

Related  to  this  high  regard  for  toil  and  suspicion  of  any 
earthly  distraction,  whether  it  be  books,  friends,  or  physical 
desire,  is  the  existence  within  the  Puritan  temperament  of  spiri¬ 
tual  enthusiasm  on  the  one  hand,  and  emotional  restraint  on  the 
other.  For  though  the  Puritan  can  be  quite  emotional  about  his 
religion,  he  regards  the  natural  expression  of  emotion  in  his  dail 
life  with  a  good  deal  of  suspicion.  Miller  and  Johnson  comment  on 
this  apparent  paradox  of  the  Puritan  character: 

And  when  we  come  to  an  end  of  this  rollcall  of 
characteristics,  the  one  which  yet  remains  the 
most  difficult  to  evoke  was  his  peculiar  bal¬ 
ance  of  zeal  and  enthusiasm  with  control  or 
wariness.  In  his  inner  life  he  was  over¬ 
whelmingly  preoccupied  w7ith  achieving  a  union 
with  the  divine;  in  his  external  life  he  was 
predominantly  concerned  with  self-restraint . 17 

There  are  examples  of  this  type  of  self-restraint,  as  I  shall  later 

point  out,  in  such  MacLennan  characters  as  Lucy  Cameron,  John  Knox 

Cameron,  Bruce  Fraser,  and  Daniel  Ainslie. 

Coupled  with  the  notion  that  toil  is  a  godly  pursuit  is  perhaps 
the  most  profoundly  disturbing  element  of  the  Puritan  outlook: 
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a  sense  of  divine  retribution.  In  part,  it  is  related  to  the 
sanctimony  discussed  earlier.  It  is  man's  duty  to  labor  for  God ' s 
glory  and  to  search  within  himself  for  the  genuine  experience  of 
conversion.  If  a  Puritan's  labor  is  successful,  he  assumes  his 
prosperity  is  an  indication  of  divine  favor.  It  follows  that  pros¬ 
perity  could  result  in  a  high  degree  of  self-righteousness.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  man's  labor  brought  failure,  he  could  interpret 
that  failure  as  a  sign  of  God's  disapproval,  with  the  result. that 
he  underwent  psychological  anguish.  Failure  at  work  can  be  extended 
to  personal  tragedy,  too,  which  the  Puritan  also  interprets  as  a 
sign  of  God's  disapproval.  Naturally  this  gives  him  double  anguish, 
for  he  has  to  endure  not  only  the  pain  of  his  misfortune  but  must 
also  probe  his  soul  in  search  of  the  reasons  for  God's  disapproval. 

A  case  in  point,  as  I  will  indicate  in  the  chapter  on  MacLennan,  is 
John  Knox  Cameron  of  The  Precipice,  who  interprets  the  illness  of 
his  small  daughter,  Lucy,  as  a  visitation  of  God's  disapproval  of 
some  sin  which  Cameron  has  unknowingly  committed: 

This  constant  soul-searching,  which  Calvin  had 
insisted  on  as  part  of  the  regenerate  man's  duty 
even  after  conversion,  was  obviously  intended  as 
a  safeguard  against  moral  backsliding,  but  its 
effect  on  many  simple,  earnest  people  was  to 
reduce  them  to  a  state,  of  neurotic  ism.  Con¬ 
versely,  among  those  who  felt  themselves  to  be 
among  the  elect,  it  bred  an  overweening  self- 
r ighteousness . ^  ^ 

In  addition  to  containing  decadent  variations  of  the  Puritan 
values  discussed  above,  works  of  Ross,  Davies,  and  MacLennan  contain 
certain  common  and  recurring  motifs  which  are  related  to  these 
puritanical  elements.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  motif  of 
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environment  as  a  source  and  perpetuator  of  the  inhibiting  elements 
of  a  religious  ethic.  As  part  of  this  motif  one  gets,  in  Ross  and 
Davies,  an  examination  of  the  inhibiting  influence  of  environment 
and  religious  ethic  on  the  creative,  artist.  One  thinks  now  of 
Philip  Bentley  and  Monica  Gall.  Common,  also,  to  all  three  writers 
is  the  motif  of  parental  influence.  In  MacLennan,  for  example, 
there  is  a  skillful  playing  out  of  the  nicely  ambivalent  domineering 
father  motif  in  Each  Man's  Son  so  that  it  becomes  a  symbolic  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  conflict  of  positive  and  negative  forces  which  is 
one  of  the  chief  concerns  of  that  novel.  Finally  there  is  the  com¬ 
mon  motif  of  love  which,  to  greater  or  lesser  degree,  acts  as  a 
counteractant  force  to  the  inhibiting  influence  of  a  religious 
ethic.  Examples  are  the  liberating  effects  of  love  on  Philip  Bentley 
of  As  For  Me  And  My  House,  Monica  Gall  of  Mixture  of  Frailties,  and 
Daniel  Ainslie  of  Each  Man's  Son. 

Although  all  three  writers  deal  with  common  negative  elements 
of  a  religious  ethic  and  treat  of  similar  motifs,  they  are,  nonethe¬ 
less,  three  individual  men  approaching  their  subject  matter  from 
their  individual  perspectives.  Naturally  there  are  differences  in 
the  modes  of  expression,  tone,  and  depth  of  handling  of  their  sub¬ 
ject  matter.  Ross  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  milieu  of  the 
prairies  in  the  depression  years.  His  tone  and  subject  matter  are 
serious.  Davies  is  writing  social  satire  about  the  mid-eastern 
small  town  of  Sal ter  ton.  His  approach  is  light-hearted  and  his 
subject  matter  demands  an  urbane  wit  which,  unfortunately,  becomes 
too  studied  to  be  consistently  amusing.  MacLennan,  as  is  so 
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frequently  said  of  him,  is  a  chronicler  of  the  Canadian  character. 

His  scope  is  much  broader  than  that  of  either  Ross  or  Davies  and  his 
novels  have  more  depth  than  theirs. 

It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  this  thesis  to  examine  the  operative 
religious  ethic  in  each  author  and  to  compare  the  similarities  and 
differences  of  treatment.  In  my  examination  I  shall  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  following  works:  Ross.  As  For  Me  And  My  House  (1941), 
The  Well  (1958),  The  Lamp  at  Noon  and  Other  Stories  (1968);  Davies. 
The  Diary  of  Samuel  Marchbanks  (1947),  The  Table  Talks  of  Samuel 
Marchbanks  (1949),  Tempest  Tost  (1951),  Leaven  of  Malice  (1954), 

A  Mixture  of  Frailties  (1958) ;  MacLennan.  The  Precipice  (1948) , 

Each  Man's  Son  (1951),  The  Watch  That  Ends  The  Night  (1958). 

The  three  MacLennan  novels  which  I  shall  discuss  at  length  are 
centrally  concerned  with  the  impact  of  a  religious  ethic  on  some 
aspect  of  Canadian  life.  I  have  refrained  from  including  in  my  dis¬ 
cussion  his  other  three  novels.  Barometer  Rising  (1941),  Two 
Solitudes  (1945),  and  Return  of  the  Sphinx  (1967),  because,  in  my 
opinion,  they  are  outside  the  range  of  my  topic.  However,  I  should 
point  out  that  in  Two  Solitudes  and  Return  of  the  Sphinx,  there 
exist  elements  of  the  puritanical  which,  though  they  are  not  major 
enough  to  warrant  a  full  discussion,  should  be  ac knowl edged . 

To  begin  with,  the  two  novels  are  thematically  related  to  each 
other.  Both  deal  with  the  question  of  a  Canadian  identity;  both  are 
concerned  with  the  struggle  between  the  French  and  English  cultures 
in  Quebec,  Two  Solitudes  during  the  forties,  and  Return  of  the  Sphinx 
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during  the  sixties.  And  both  contain,  to  some  degree,  the  element 
of  puritanism  as  an  operative  force  within  the  particular  society 
explored . 

The  conflict  of  French  versus  English  in  Two  Solitudes  is  given 

overt  manifestation  in  the  major  characters.  Among  these  are 

Heather  Methuen,  daughter  of  a  wealthy  English  Montreal  family, 

Paul  Tallard,  whose  aristocratic  French-Canadian  father,  Athanase, 

is  financially  destroyed  in  his  attempt  to  meaningfully  interact  with 

his  English-Canadian  neighbors,  and  Huntley  McQueen,  the  cold-blooded 

Scotch  Calvinist  financeer  who  deliberately  destroys  Athanase. 

Robert  Chambers  aptly  sums  up  McQueen  when  he  says  that  he: 

...embodies  the  Puritan  conviction  that  fail¬ 
ure  in  the  world  of  affairs  is  sinful  and  that 
success  somehow  glorifies  a  highly  selective 
Calvinist  God.l^ 

McQueen  embodies  several  of  the  puritanical  characteristics  which  I 
shall  be  exploring  later  in  the  three  MacLennan  novels  I  examine  in 
depth.  However,  to  comment  further  on  McQueen's  puritanism  would 
contribute  nothing  significant  to  my  later  discussion  of  MacLennan's 
treatment  of  Scotch  Calvinism  as  a  force  in  Canadian  life.  Suffice 
it  to  say  of  McQueen  that  he  represents  Scotch  Calvinism  and  its 
influence  on  Canadian  society  in  the  forties,  an  influence  which 
functions  as  a  secondary  motif  in  the  novel. 

The  central  French-Engl ish  theme  of  the  novel  culminates  in  the 
marriage  of  Paul  Tallard  and  Heather  Methuen.  McPherson,  writing  in 
1953,  views  this  union  as  symbolic  of  the  union  of  opposing  forces 
in  Canada,  and  he  regards  the  conclusion  of  the  novel  as  the  triumph 
of  a  new  Canadian  culture.  One  might  say  that  Return  of  the  Sphinx 
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takes  up  where  Two  Solitudes  left  off.  The  theme  of  a  new  culture 


brought  about  by  intermarriage  is  extended  in  Return  of  the  Sphinx 
in  the  happy  marriage  of  Alan  Ainslie  (he  is  the  foster  child  of 
Dr.  Daniel  Ainslie  in  Each  Man's  Son,  1951)  and  his  French-Canadian 
Constance.  Their  marriage  is,  in  symbolical  terms,  the  same  sort 
of  amalgamation  of  two  cultures  that  occurs  in  Two  Solitudes ,  with 
one  major  difference:  it  is  an  amalgamation  seen  twenty  years 
later . 

Alan  and  his  wife  have  been  married  for  years  and  their  two 
children  are  adults  when  Constance  is  killed  in  a  street  accident. 
Their  twenty-year-old  son  becomes  a  Separatist  and,  once  again, 
there  arises  the  open  conflict  between  the  two  cultures  that  existed 
in  Two  Solitudes.  Ainslie,  Minister  of  Cultural  Affairs  for  the 
National  Government,  attempts  to  arbitrate  between  the  two  Canadas, 
and  he  is  betrayed  by  his  own  son.  The  two-nation  conflict  central 
to  Return  of  the  Sphinx  has  considerable  impact  because  it  operates 
within  Ains lie's  own  family. 

The  novel  ends,  somewhat  implausibly,  on  a  note  of  optimism 
with  Ainslie,  his  son  sentenced  to  prison  and  his  own  career  in  seri¬ 
ous  jeopardy,  voicing  his  love  of  Canada  and  of  life: 

He  believed  it  would  endure.  He  thanked  God 

he  had  been  of  it,  was  of  it.^l 

It  would  seem  that,  inspite  of  this  ending,  the  theme  of  two  cultures 
begun  with  a  degree  of  optimism  in  Two  Solitudes,  has  darkened  con¬ 
siderably  in  MacLennan’s  eyes  over  the  intervening  twenty  years. 

Ains lie's  happy  marriage  suggests  that  amalgamation  is  possible; 
but  his  son's  revolt  throws  serious  doubt  on  the  plausibility  of 
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this,  doubt  which  is  tempered  somewhat  by  the  fact  that  Ains lie’s 
daughter,  Chantal,  plans  marriage  with  a  French  Canadian. 

As  to  the  overtly  puritanical  element  of  Return  of  the  Sphinx, 
it  is  practically  negligible.  However,  there  is  in  the  novel  an 
implicit  relationship  to  the  motif  of  puritanism  as  an  operative 
force  in  Canadian  life.  MacLennan  merely  states  the  motif,  he  does 
not  develop  it,  but  it  is  perhaps  wise  to  acknowledge  its  existence 
within  the  work.  The  motif  is  related  to  the  thwarting  force  of  the 
Calvinist  Cod  of  wrath  whose  influence  Dr.  Daniel  Ainslie  labors  so 
hard  to  depose  and  replace  in  Each  Man’s  Son.  As  I  shall  point  out 
in  my  discussion  of  that  novel,  Daniel  Ainslie  undergoes  consider¬ 
able  psychological  travail  in  his  fight  to  depose  that  God,  and, 
towards  the  close  of  the  novel,  to  give  his  adopted  son,  Alan,  a 


life  free  of  the  inhibitions  which  his  own  Scotch  Calvinism  has  cre¬ 


ated  for  him. 

But,  by  1967,  Alan  Ainslie,  according  to  his  daughter,  is  in 

thrall  to  a  force  which,  in  her  eyes,  is  almost  as  inexorable  as  the 

Puritan  God  of  wrath  which  plagued  his  foster  father:  his  country: 

That  old  father  of  his  --he  gave  Dad  the  idea 
that  his  life  ought  to  be  some  kind  of  Pilgrim's 
Progress  to  some  kind  of  City  of  God  and  what  did 
Dad  turn  that  into?  His  City  of  God  is  this  greedy 
country  that  rewards  every  bastard  who  milks  it 

J  n  o 

and  breaks  the  heart  of  everyone  who  loves  it.^ 

But  MacLennan  does  not  pursue  the  motif  of  puritanism  in  this  novel. 
His  primary  concern  is  with  the  two  cultures  of  Canada.  What  emer¬ 
ges  from  Return  of  the  Sphinx,  besides  an  implicitly  darker  view  of 
the  F r e n c h -English  conflict  than  that  of  Two  Solitudes  in  1945,  is 
the  portrait  of  a  man  dedicated  to  his  country  and  to  his  dream  of 
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shortening  the  gap  between  its  two  cultures. 

His  daughter  suggests  that  Ainslie's  intense  devotion  to  bis 
country  is  an  unfortunate  psychological  habit  of  mind  carried  over 
from  the  era  of  his  foster  father's  enthrallment  to  his  Scotch- 
Calvinist.  heritage,  and  one  must  admit  that  there  is  a  similarity 
between  Alan  Ainslie's  devotion  to  his  career  and  Dr.  Daniel 
Ainslie's  obsession  w7ith  his  Greek  translations  and  his  work  as  a 
surgeon.  But  whether  MacLennan  is  seriously  suggesting  this  is  a 
matter  for  some  speculation.  If  he  is ,  the  implications  with 
regards  to  the  Puritan  influence  are  pessimistic  indeed. 

However,  there  is  little  evidence  within  Return  of  the  Sphinx 
that  Chantal  is  MacLennan' s  spokesman.  In  the  first  place,  as  I 
have  already  pointed  out,  the  subject  of  puritanism  is  but  a  minor 
motif  in  the  novel.  If  MacLennan  were  planning  to  make  a  major  pro¬ 
nouncement  on  the  subject,  surely  he  would  have  devoted  more  space 
to  it.  Also,  one  must  keep  in  mind  that  Chantal  is  but  a  secondary 
character  and  that  she  is  young.  Her  assessment  of  her  father's 
motivation  is  not  necessarily  correct.  She  views  Ainslie  from  the 
perspective  of  a  daughter  who  sees  too  little  of  the  busy  father 
she  loves.  To  some  degree  she  must  view  his  career  as  a  rival. 

Going  outside  the  novel  and  viewing  it  in  the  light  of 
MacLennan 's  previous  treatments  of  the  theme  of  puritanism,  it  seems 
unlikely  that  Chantal 's  pronouncement  should  be  interpreted  as  final 
For,  as  my  chapter  on  MacLennan  will  reveal,  all  of  his  aware 
Puritans  are  conscious  of  the  negative  influence  of  their  puritanism 
All  of  them,  Daniel  Ainslie  in  Each  Man's  Son,  Lucy  Cameron  and 
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Bruce  Fraser  in  The  Precipice,  struggle  to  be  rid  of  it.  All  of  them 


depose  their  inhibiting  God  and  replace  Him.  But  Alan  Ainslie  does 
not  seem  to  consider  himself  in  a  struggle  with  an  inexorable  force 
larger  than  himself.  And  so  there  is  an  important  structural  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  patterns  existing  within  the  MacLennan  novels  which 
have  puritanism  as  their  chief  concern,  a  departure  which  suggests  to 
me  that  MacLennan  has  said  everything  of  major  significance  to  the 
theme  of  puritanism  that  he  intends  to  say  by  the  publication,  in 
1958,  of  The  Watch  That  Ends  The  Night . 

In  conclusion,  the  puritanical  implications  of  Return  of  the 
Sphinx ,  even  if  one  were  to  interpret  them  as  being  as  grave  as 
Chantal ' s  words  suggest,  do  not  negate  the  meaningful  struggle  which 
MacLennan' s  thinking  Puritans  undergo  with  their  inexorable  and  inhi¬ 
biting  religious  ethic  in  The  Precipice,  Each  Man's  Son,  and  The 
Watch  That  Ends  The  Night,  nor  do  they  diminish  his  sensitive  and 
perceptive  earlier  treatments  of  the  subject. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 


SINCLAIR  ROSS 


In  Ross'  two  novels  and  numerous  short  stories,  published 

between  1935  and  1958,  he  devotes  himself  to  an  in-depth  examination 

of  a  rigidly  circumscribed  area:  the  prairie  farm  and  small  town 

during  the  depression.  Hugo  McPherson  comprehensively  sums  up  As  For 

Me  And  My  House,  published  in  1941,  when  he  says  that  it 

charts  the  very  pulse  and  temperature  of  the  prairies 
during  the  depression  years,  and  endows  the  entire 
action  with  the  richness  of  parable.  Thus  Horizon, 
a  dot  on  an  apparently  endless  railway  line,  becomes 
finally  a  timeless  image  of  spiritual  travail.  Here 
the  Bentleys  are  assailed  by  the  scourges  of  wind  and 
dust,  suffocating  heat  and  piercing  cold;  they  are 
bruised  by  the  sadism  and  indifference  of  small  town 
minds  and  hearts,  and  inwardly  tormented  by  the  spec¬ 
tres  of  a  religion  which  they  practice  without  belief. 

In  this  barren  setting,  music,  painting,  literature, 
and  thought  all  wither  or  freeze;  Mrs.  Bentley's  hands 
stiffen  and  her  piano  takes  on  a  honky-tonk  tone;  and 
Philip  sits  in  his  study  drawing  faceless  people  and 
bleak  sketches  of  the  false  store  fronts  that  line  the 
main  street. 

Ross'  chief  concern  seems  to  be  that  of  depicting  prairie  life 
in  the  thirties.  Environment,  physical  and  psychological,  is  impor¬ 
tant  in  his  works.  The  prairie,  the  drought,  the  wind,  the  rain  are 
omnipresent.  .And  the  religious  ethic  is  present,  too,  to  greater 
degree  in  As  For  Me  And  My  House,  and  to  lesser  degree  in  some  of 
the  short  stories  and  The  Well.  It  operates  to  some  extent  as  a 


function  of  the  environment. 
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When  one  examines  it  from  the  perspective  of  a  religious  ethic, 

it  is  possible  to  view  As  For  Me  And  My  House  as  a  conflict  between 

negative  and  positive  forces.  The  primary  negative  forces  in  the  novel 

are  those  elements  of  the  religious  ethic  mentioned  in  the  Introduction 

of  this  thesis:  sanctimony;  a  suspicion  of  art  and  things  cultural;  a 

sense  of  guilt  and  divine  retribution.  Several  of  the  superficial 

negative  qualities  are  personified  by  secondary  characters  in  the  novel, 

a  pattern,  incidentally,  which  is  repeated  in  the  treatments  of  the 

religious  ethic  theme  of  both  Davies  and  MacLennan.  Mrs.  Finley, 

whose  pride  in.  her  own  worth  as  an  ardent  church  goer  and  president 

of  the  Horizon  Ladies  Aid  marks  her  as  a  representative  of  small- town 

piety  and  sanctimony,  objects  to  the  fact  that  the  Bentleys  have 

bought  a  pony  for  their  adopted  son,  Steve: 

Her  boys,  too  now  want  a  horse,  and  by  the  time  the 
Finleys  pay  their  debts,  keep  themselves  decent  and 
respectable  and  support  the  Church,  they’ve  nothing 
left  for  making  broncobus ters  out  of  their  children. ^ 

A  similar  sanctimony  appears  in  The  Well,  published  some  seventeen 
years  after  As  For  Me  And  My  House.  The  second  novel  is  not  concerned 
with  a  religious  ethic  to  the  degree  that  the  first  one  is.  Its  set¬ 
ting  is  contemporary  with  its  date  of  publication,  marking  it  off  from 
the  other  Ross  works  which  deal  almost  exclusively  with  the  depression 
era.  It  is  the  story  of  how  a  young  city  hoodlum,  Chris  Rowe,  comes 
to  a  degree  of  self-awareness  while  hiding  out  from  the  law  on  a  prai¬ 
rie  farm.  Nonetheless  tne  story  is  set  on  the  praiiies  and  it  does 
contain  elements  of  the  religious  ethic  which  moulds  the  prairie  folk. 
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The  "ostentatiously  sabbath-minded"  Mrs.  Paynter,  sister-in-law  to 
Chris'  boss,  Larson,  reveals  her  sanctimony  when  she  objects  to  the 
fact  that  her  relatives  are  celebrating  the  completion  of  harvest  with 
a  Sunday  afternoon  drink; 

"If  you  want  to  show  your  hearts  grateful  for  a  good 
crop,  the  right  way's  to  get  down  on  your  knees.  On 
the  Lord's  day,  in  front  of  the  child,  it's  a  disgrace."^ 

Another  example  of  sanctimony  in  The  Well  is  exhibited  by  the  woman 

who  refuses  Chris  food  when,  tired  and  dirty,  he  begs  at  her  back  door 

on  his  arrival  in  town,  but  who  apologizes  for  her  lack  of  Christian 

charity  after  he  becomes  Larson's  hired  man; 

"I  am  ashamed  because  I  take  church  and  things  like 
that  seriously.  I  don't  want  to  be  a  whited  sepulchre. 

Ask  anybody  -  I  do  try. "5 

There  is  a  common  element  to  all  three  of  these  examples  of  piety: 
they  are  socially  rather  than  religiously  motivated.  Mrs.  Finley  is 
highly  conscious  of  her  Christian  image  in  the  town  and  so  is  the 
woman  who  invites  Chris  for  a  meal;  and  though  Mrs.  Paynter  is  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  example  set  for  her  grandson,  the  fact  that  there  is 
something  ostentatious  about  her  sabbath  face  suggests  that  it  is  put 
on,  at  least  partly,  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  The  fact  that 
sabbath  goodness  in  Ross  is  as  much  social  form  as  religious  conviction 
is  further  demonstrated  in  his  short  story,  "Cornet  At  Night,"  pub¬ 
lished  in  1939.  To  counteract  the  fact  that  her  husband  is  working  in 
the  field  on  a  Sunday,  a  farm  wife  forces  her  young  son  to  sit  reading 
scripture  with  her  all  afternoon  in  the  hot  plush  parlour,  with  its 
embroidered  motto  on  the  wall,  "As  For  Me  And  My  House  We  Will  Serve 
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The  Lord."  Anticipating  visitors,  she  hopes  to  demonstrate  that  at 
least  she  and  her  son  are  God-fearing,  and  to  this  end,  has  the  lad 
play  hymns  on  the  piano: 

A  great  many  hymns  -  even  the  ones  with  awkward  sharps 
and  accidentals  that  I'd  never  tried  before  -  for, 
fearing  visitors,  my  mother  was  resolved  to  let  them 
see  that  she  and  I  were  uncontaminated  by  my  father's 
sacrilege.6 

Among  the  practical  prairie  folk  of  Ross'  stories  there  exists, 
particularly  in  As  For  Me  And  My  House,  a  suspicion  of  art  and  things 
cultural.  When  Philip  Bentley  goes  off  to  paint  while  on  vacation  at 
the  Kirby  ranch,  Laura  Kirby  says  to  Mrs.  Bentley  that  he  is  no  fit 
father  for  their  adopted  son,  Steve.  When  asked  why,  she  replies 

7 

incredulously  "And,  have  him  go  round  drawing  little  pictures  too?" 

And  when  Mrs.  Bentley,  a  former  concert  pianist,  plays  Chopin  waltzes 
for  a  visiting  clergyman  and  his  wife,  they  belie  the  fact  that  they 
have  a  suspicion  of  the  classics  by  saying  politely  that  all  music  is 
sacred. 

But  sanctimony  and  a  suspicion  of  the  arts  and  culture  are  but  sur¬ 
face  elements  of  the  religious  ethic  as  it  exists  in  Ross,  and,  as  we 
shall  later  see,  in  MacLennan,  too.  The  real  blight  of  the  negative 
religious  ethic  is  not  felt  by  the  Mrs.  Finleys,  the  Mrs.  Paynters, 
the  Reverend  and  Mrs.  Downies,  who  never  question  or  look  beyond  the 
external  forms  of  their  religio-social  values.  It  is  the  sensitive, 
intelligent  people  who  see  beyond  the  forms  and  who,  because  of  the 
fact  that  they  must  contend  with  the  bigotry  of  the  unaware,  suffer. 

And  their  suffering  is  psychological.  In  McPherson's  terms,  they  are 
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"bruised  by  the  sadism  and  indifference  of  small-town  minds  and 

8 

hearts . " 

Philip  Bentley  is  one  of  these  sensitive,  intelligent  characters 
who  suffers  from  one  of  the  most  disturbing  and  typical  effects  of 
puritanical  religious  dogmatism:  a  sense  of  guilt  and  divine  retri¬ 
bution.  We  are  told  that  he  is  sensitive  and  aware  and  that  he  carries 
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a  sense  of  guilt  with  him  "the  way  a  guilty  monk  carries  his  scourge." 
And  even  though  Philip's  character  is  wooden  and  unconvincingly  pre¬ 
sented,  much  less  convincingly  than  MacLennan  presents  his  characters 
whose  sufferings  are  similar  to  Philip's,  for  example  Lucy  Cameron  and 
Daniel  Ainslie,  Ross'  point  is  nonetheless  well  taken:  the  external 
forces  of  the  religious  ethic  can  do  psychological  damage  to  sensitive, 
intelligent  people  who,  though  they  recognize  the  negativism  of  the 
religious  ethic,  must  nonetheless  live  with  it  and,  to  some  degree  be 
influenced  by  it. 

This  leads  to  a  consideration  of  a  motif  which  occurs  in  all  three 

novelists:  that  of  the  external  environment  as  perpetuator  of  the 

negative  elements  of  the  religious  ethic.  Certainly  the  small  prairie 

town,  in  the  sense  that  it  represents  a  kind  of  collective  reprobation, 

has  moulded  Philip  Bentley.  His  bastardy  made  him  an  outcast  and  he 

felt  guilty  because  the  respectable  church  goers  of  the  town  where  he 

grew  up  would  not  let  him  forget  it.  From  his  earliest  recollection 

the  church  and  its  members  had  been  a  hostile  force,  and  as  much  a 

social  force  as  a  religious  one: 

Whatever  it  might  profess,  he  soon  found  the  Church 
was  for  only  the  approved  and  respectable  part  of  the 
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town.  Little  Main  Street  churches,  no  bigger  than 
their  Main-Street-minded  members,  are  like  that 
sometimes.  ...  10 

The  environmental  motif  is  played  upon  when,  on  vacation  at  the 
Kirby  ranch,  the  Bentleys  attend  a  dance  at  a  new  town.  Mrs.  Bentley 
describes  the  liberating  effect  of  the  change  in  environment  ". . .  and 

gradually  the  Horizon  matron  slipped  away  from  me,  and  before  I  knew 

11 

it  my  foot  had  started  tapping  to  the  music  too. "  This  is  in'  sharp 

contrast  to  Horizon  and  particularly  the  parsonage  with  its  subtle  and 

repressive  odor  of  the  past: 

I  wanted  to  celebrate,  and  the  walls  disapproved  .... 

Even  the  smell,  the  faint  old  exhalation  of  the  past 
-  it  seemed  sharper,  more  insistent,  seemed  trying  to 
tell  me  that  this  is  a  house  of  silence  and  repression 
and  restraint,  that  it  is  stronger  than  we  will  ever 
be,  that  its  past  will  not  be  mocked. ^2 

And  the  motif  is  played  upon  at  the  novel's  close,  when  the  Bentleys 
prepare  to  leave  behind  them  their  last  Horizon  and  take  up  residence 
in  a  city  where  they  have  bought  a  bookstore.  The  implication,  whe¬ 
ther  one  is  convinced  by  it  or  not,  is  that  a  removal  from  the  small 
prairie  town  will  result  in  a  kind  of  rebirth  for  the  psychologically 
guilt-laden  Philip. 

A  second  motif  common  to  all  three  authors,  that  of  parental 
influence  ,  a  theme  which  in  Davies  and  MacLennan  takes  on,  in  certain 
cases,  the  connotations  of  domineering  parent,  is,  in  Ross,  closely 
related  to  the  environmental  motif.  Quite  simply,  Philip's  guilt  stems 
in  part  from  his  parents,  because  of  the  fact  that  they  are  responsible 
for  his  bastardy.  His  father  was  a  non-believing  Protestant  minister 
in  a  small  prairie  town,  who  made  Philip's  mother,  a  waitress  in  her 
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Ironically,  the  Church,  whose  Main  Street  members  kept  Philip's 
inherited  guilt  constantly  before  him,  made  it  possible  for  him  to  get 
away  from  Horizon  and  get  a  university  education:  when  he  was  seven¬ 
teen,  it  offered  to  pay  for  his  training  as  a  minister.  And  though 
accepting  the  offer  was  against  his  convictions,  he  decided  to  use 
the  Church  as  a  stepping  stone  towards  becoming  an  artist.  Thus  the 
guilt  from  which  Philip  suffers  is  two-fold,  stemming  partly  from  the 
bastardy  which  his  parents  bequeathed  him,  and  partly  from  his  own 
culpability  in  using  the  Church,  or  at  least  intending  to  use  it. 

And  even  though  Philip  is  a  non-believer  in  the  God  about  whom  he 
preaches  from  his  pulpit  each  Sunday,  his  two-fold  guilt  grows  within 

his  own  mind  until  paradoxically  it  assumes  the  proportions  of  a  sense 

13 

of  divine  punishment: 

And  there's  the  strange  part  -  he  tries  to  be  so  sane 


13 


The  theme  of  parental  influence  occurs  in  The  Well,  too,  but  here  it 
is  a  function  of  Chris  Rowe's  search  for  his  own  identity  rather  than 
an  element  related  to  a  religious  etnic.  Chris  ooviously  warns  to 
treat  Larson  as  a  father  figure.  Also,  though  he  makes  love  to  her 
several  times,  he  regards  Larson's  young  wife  Sylvia,  as  a  mother 
f igur e .  One  of  the  themes  of  the  novel  is  Chris  movement  awa^  from 
the  need  of  parent  figures  toward  the  responsibilities  of  adulthood. 
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and  rational,  yet  all  the  time  he  keeps  on  believing 
there's  a  will  stronger  than  his  own  pitted  against 
him  . . .  there  persists  this  conviction  of  a  supreme 
being  interested  in  him,  opposed  to  him,  arranging 
with  tireless  concern  the  details  of  his  life  to  make 
sure  it's  spent  in  wind-swept,  sunburned  little 
Horizon. 14 

However,  in  Ross,  and  as  we  shall  later  see,  in  MacLennan,  there 
is  the  suggestion  that  this  sense  of  guilt  and  retribution,  indeed  all 
the  elements  of  a  religious  ethic,  can  be  countered  by  one  powerful 
force,  represented  by  the  third  of  the  three  motifs:  human  love.  It 
is  the  love  and  devotion  of  Mrs.  Bentley  which  finally  enables  Philip 
to  get  away  from  Horizon.  It  is  Mrs.  Bentley  who  represents  the  posi¬ 
tive  force  mentioned  earlier,  which  is  in  conflict  with  the  negative 
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it  in  its  dislikes  and  prejudices."  At  one  level,  the  spirit  with 
which  Mrs.  Bentley  resists  the  town's  negativism  is  admirable.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  passivity  of  Philip  whose  only 
outward  manifestation  of  rebellion  is  that  of  biting  his  lips-  and 
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Mrs.  Bird,  wife  of  the  local  doctor,  also  represents,  in  a 
minor  way,  a  positive  force  to  the  extent  that  her  rebellion 
against  the  town's  prudishness  causes  her  to  wear  a  dressing  gown 
with  "not  a  stitch  underneath . " ^  Also  a  minor  positive  force  is 
Judith  West,  who  tries  to  become  a  secretary  in  the  city  inspite  of 
the  fact  that  the  town  feels  that  she  ought  to  remember  her  place  as 
a  farmer's  daughter.  Nonetheless,  in  the  conflict  between  positive 
and  negative  in  the  novel,  Mrs.  Bentley  is  the  chief  protagonist. 

The  town,  as  a  collective  representative  of  the  negative  religious 
ethic,  is  her  enemy,  and  she  does  battle  with  it  to  prevent  it  from 
destroying  Philip: 

Tomorrow  I  must  play  the  piano  again,  play  it 
and  hammer  it  and  charge  with  it  to  the  town's 
complete  annihilation  ....  For  both  our  sakes 
I  mus  t . 

As  a  means  of  more  efficiently  carrying  out  her  struggle  on  her  hus¬ 
band's  behalf,  she  has  erected  a  false  front  of  her  own  to  counter¬ 
act  that  of  the  town.  She  says  that  the  three  false-fronted  towns 
they  have  lived  in  before  Horizon  have  taught  her  to  keep  herself 
intact  by  erecting  a  false  front  of  her  own.  It  seems  clear  that 
Ross  is  presenting  Mrs.  Bentley  as  an  admirable  and  positive  counter¬ 
actant  to  the  town's  negativism.  She  recognizes  the  environment  as 
stifling  to  Philip  and  as  a  contributor  to  his  guilt,  and  she  does 
everything  in  her  power  to  release  him  from  it. 

Certainly  Mrs.  Bentley's  resentment  of  the  town  is,  to  a  large 
degree,  justified  and  her  love  for  Philip  is  almost  awe-inspiring. 

Her  love  does  result  in  Philip's  decision  to  leave  both  Horizon  and 
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the  Church.  Because  of  Mrs.  Bentley's  devotion,  the  novel  ends  on  an 

optimistic  note.  Hugo  McPherson  has  said  that  Ross'  central  theme  is 

18 

the  imagination  and  its  failure  in  Canada,,  and  while  one  might  feel 
that  such  a  reduction  is  an  oversimplification  of  the  body  of  Ross' 
work,  one  must  agree  that  the  theme  of  the  artist  in  society  is  pre¬ 
sent  in  As  For  Me  And  My  House,  a  theme,  incidentally,  closely  related 
to  the  environmental  motif  discussed  above  and  one  which  appears  also 
in  Davies'  Mixture  of  Frailties.  Mrs.  Bentley  wants  to  get  Philip  out 
of  Horizon,  among  other  reasons  so  that  the  artist  in  him  will  not  be 
stifled  by  his  environment.  Her  chief  weapon  is  her  selfless  love  for 
him.  She  succeeds  in  getting  him  to  renounce  the  ministry  and  leave 
Horizon  for  the  city.  The  positive,  it  would  seem  at  the  novel's  close, 
has  defeated  the  negative.  Love  has  triumphed. 

But  with  a  closer  examination  of  that  love  one  comes  to  doubt  the 
tenability  of  the  novel's  conclusion.  For  what  has  Mrs.  Bentley's 
intense  devotion  to  Philip  accomplished  thus  far?  It  has  closed  her 
mind  to  the  possibility  of  any  real  communication  with  the  townspeople 
even  with  Mrs.  Bird  who  is  something  of  a  kindred  spirit,  and  while  it 
is  just  that  she  should  resist  the  negative  elements  of  the  town's  > 
religious  ethic,  her  love  is  so  completely  concentrated  on  Philip  as 
to  make  it  extremely  narrow  and  limited.  She  has  allowed  her  devotion 
to  Philip  to  color  her  reaction  to  the  town  and  to  prevent  her  from 
having  any  real  compassion  for  its  people.  The  two  acts  of  compassion 
she  performs  during  the  course  of  the  novel,  those  of  taxing  in  the 
orphan  Steve,  and  adopting  Judith's  illegitimate  baby,  fathered  by 
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Philip,  she  performs  out  of  her  all-consuming  love  for  Philip  rather 
than  an  altruistic  concern  for  Steve  and  the  baby. 

And  what  are  the  results  of  her  love  in  her  marital  relationship? 

Philip,  white-faced  and  thin-lipped,  closes  himself  off  from  her  in  his 

study,  again  and  again,  _ad  nauseum,  and  Mrs.  Bentley  sits  in  her 

living-room,  yearning  to  go  to  him  yet  refraining  from  doing  so  because 

she  knows  she  is  not  wanted.  "'You'd  be  better  with  the  door  open, 

getting  a  little  breeze',  I  ventured  but  he  sipped  his  coffee  and 

19 

said,  '  I  like  it  shut'."  At  night  she  has  to  pretend  that  she  is 
asleep  when  Philip  comes  to  bed  because  she  knows  that  he  does  not 
want  to  make  love  to  her.  In  short,  Mrs.  Bentley's  intense  love  is  an 
extremely  limited  force.  She  says  at  one  point  in  the  novel  that  love 
will  not  endure  possession,  yet  what  she  is  trying,  unsuccessfully,  to 
do  is  to  possess  Philip  by  making  him  the  sole  object  of  her  love-.  In 
actual  fact,  she  and  Philip  are  isolated  from  each  other:  he  sits 
brooding  in  his  study;  she  sits  tense  in  her  living-room.  Her  love,  it 
would  seem,  far  from  drawing  them  closer  together,  is  one  of  the  fac¬ 
tors  contributing  to  their  isolation:  Philip  retreats  from  its  inten¬ 
sity. 

And  so  it  becomes  evident  that  in  actuality  the  only  positive 
result  of  Mrs.  Bentley's  love  is  Philip's  removal  from  the  stifling 
environment  of  Horizon.  Love  and  a  removal  to  a  different  environment, 
Ross  seems  to  suggest,  are  counteractants  to  the  stifling  psychological 
effects  of  a  negative  religious  ethic.  Unfortunately,  the  solution 
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implicit  in  the  conclusion  of  Ross'  novel  lacks  credibility  on 
several  counts:  first,  as  we  have  observed,  Mrs.  Bentley's  almost 
stultifying  love  is  selfless  to  the  unhealthy  point  of  masochism, 
and  one  cannot  but  agree  with  Edward  McCourt  when  he  says  that  her 
Gr iselda-like  patience  and  the  manner  in  which  she  completely  sub¬ 
merges  her  personality  in  that  of  her  husband  makes  her  become  less 
than  human;  second,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  however  important 
an  influence  environment  has  on  character,  a  removal  from  Horizon 
will  not  cure  Philip  of  his  psychologically  rooted  sense  of  guilt 
and  retribution.  One  views  the  novel's  conclusion  with  a  good  deal 
of  scepticism  in  one's  heart  and  these  lines  from  Milton's  "Paradise 
Lost"  ringing  in  one's  ears: 

The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 

Can  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven. 21 


CHAPTER  TV/O 


ROBERTSON  DAVIES 

Unlike  Sinclair  Ross  who  "plunges  straight  into  the  parched  and 

1 

anguished  heart  of  his  prairie  community",  Robertson  Davies  in  his 

novels  focuses  his  attention  on  the  spectacle  of  manners  of  the  smug 

Ontario  town  of  Salterton,  "the  place  where  Anglican  clergymen  go 

2 

when  they  die."  Davies  is  writing  social  satire  and  his  tone  is 
one  of  humorous  raillery.  Nonetheless,  inspite  of  his  comic  approach, 
the  same  elements  of  a  negative  religious  ethic  exist  in  the  community 
he  depicts  as  in  that  of  Ross'  creation:  sanctimony;  a  suspicion  of 
intellectuality  and  the  arts  and  of  things  pleasurable;  a  sense  of 
guilt  and  divine  retribution.  In  his  novels,  too,  there  exist  the 
motifs  one  finds  in  Ross:  the  role  of  environment  as  a  perpetuator 
of  the  negative  elements  of  a  religious  ethic  which,  in  Davies,  has 
become,  in  the  main,  far  more  social  than  religious;  the  motif  of  the 
domineering  parent;  and,  though  it  is  treated  facetiously,  the  motif 
of  the  redeeming  power  of  love  which  functions,  to  some  degree,  as  a 
positive  force  counteracting  the  negative  forces  of  a  religious  ethic. 

In  Davies'  first  two  Marchbanks  books,  The  Diary  of  Samuel 
Marchbanks,  published  in  1947,  and  The  Table  Talks  of  Samuel 
Marchbanks,  1949,  (in  1967  he  published  a  third,  Samuel  Marchbanks' 
Almanac),  there  appear,  in  embryo  form,  Davies'  reflections  on  the 
negative  elements  of  a  religious  ethic.  These  reflections  are  later 
enlarged  into  themes  in  his  three  novels,  published  between  1951  and  1958, 
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though  one  should  perhaps  point  out  that  the  theme  of  a  religious  ethic 
is  never  the  chief  concern  of  any  of  the  novels. 

The  first  two  Marchbanks  books  are  collections  of  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  column  begun  by  Davies  in  1943  when  he  was  editor  of  The  Peter¬ 
borough  Examiner.  Through  the  persona  of  Marchbanks,  Davies  airs  his 
opinions  on  various  subjects.  In  the  interests  of  objectivity  one 
might  point  out  that  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  the  now  quite  dated 
books  lies  in  their  reflection  of  Canada  at  a  given  historical  period. 
Certainly  one  feels  that  there  is  little  of  intrinsic  literary  worth 
in  the  books,  partly,  perhaps,  because  of  Davies'  condescending  and 
self-consciously  literary  manner  which  results  in  the  kind  of  tire¬ 
some  ly  persistent  affectation  manifested,  for  example,  in  his  repeat¬ 
edly  referring  to  a  toilet  as  a  water  closet. 

Nonetheless,  Davies  writes  tightly  organized  and  interesting 

novels  which  examine  the  surface  of  Canadian  life  in  a  small  Ontario 

town  in  the  fifties.  As  is  mentioned  earlier,  his  reflections,  via 

Marchbanks,  on  negative  elements  of  a  religious  ethic  are  expanded  in 

the  novels,  given,  as  it  were,  concrete  form.  For,  in  Davies  as  in 

Ross,  they  are  ascribed  to  characters  who  bring  them  to  life.  Thus 

the  characteristics  of  a  negative  religious  ethic  are  brought  into 

juxtaposition  with  each  other  through  the  interplay  of  these  characters 

And  thus  it  is  that  the  sanctimony  of  which  one  reads  in  Marchbanks' 

3 

angry  reaction  to  a  tract  sender,  a  "god  intoxicated  pinhead",  whose 
tracts  imply  that  Marchbanks  will  go  to  a  Christ  less  grave  unless  he 
takes  the  sender's  advice,  take  on  an  added  dimension  in  the  person  of 
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Hector  MacKilwraith  in  Tempest  Tost,  1951,  a  Davies  novel  about  the 
small  town  production  of  Shakespeare's  The  Tempest. 

Hector,  a  middle-aged  mathematics  teacher,  is  the  son  of  a 

Presbyterian  minister,  and  though  he  is  no  longer  a  religious  man,  he 

reflects  his  father's  strict  moral  values  in  the  sense  that  he  regards 

a  kiss  as  an  extreme  liberty,  as  binding  as  a  proposal  of  marriage. 

He  is  alarmed  when  Solly  Bridgetower  and  Roger  Tasset  talk  of  being 

physically  intimate  with  Salterton  belle,  Griselda  Webster,  over  drinks 

after  a  rehearsal  of  The  Tempest  in  which  Griselda,  the  two  young  men, 

Hector  and  Humphrey  Cobbler,  organist  of  the  local  Anglican  church, 

all  take  part.  Hector  is  secretly  in  love  x^ith  Griselda  and  x^hen  he 

expresses  his  moral  indignation  at  the  behavior  of  Solly  and  Roger  to 

Humphrey,  the  organist  teases  him  about  his  priggishness.  Hector 

replies  with  a  sanctimony  which  would  have  delighted  the  tract  sender. 

4 

"I  know  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  I  hope." 

Another  level  of  sanctimony  is  represented  by  the  director  of  the 
Salterton  little  theatre,  Nellie  Forrester.  She  objects  to  giving  a 
steward  from  the  liquor  store  a  role  in  the  play  because  she  is  afraid 
that  he  will  be  unacceptable  to  the  other  members  of  the  cast.  The 
associations  of  the  liquor  store  are,  in  Nellie's  eyes,  not  quite 
respectable,  and  in  this  sense  she  mirrors  the  social  values  of 
Salterton,  1951.  Essentially  Davies  is  dealing  with  manifestations  of 
the  same  trait  here,  although  there  is  a  subtle  difference  between  the 
sanctimony  of  Hector  and  Nellie:  although  Hector  is  noi  a  practicing 
Presbyterian,  his  priggishly  moral  insistence  that  he  knows  right  from 
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wrong  undoubtedly  emanates  from  his  religious  background;  Nellie,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  no  religious  affiliation.  She  is,  however,  a  keen 
reflector  of  public  opinion,  and  though  she  would  not  condemn  the  clerk 
on  moral  grounds  for  his  vocation,  she  is  keenly  aware  that  there  is 
something  not  quite  socially  acceptable  about  it.  Davies'  implication 
is  that  a  once  religious  value  has  become  a  social  one. 

Marchbanks  remarks  on  a  suspicion  of  intellectualism  in  The  Diary 
of  Samuel  Marchbanks,  1947,  when  he  relates  the  story  of  a  young  mother 
in  a  maternity  w7ard  who  arouses  the  indignation  of  the  other  mothers 
because  she  reads  several  serious  novels  while  they  read  nothing 
weightier  than  True  Love.  They  ostracize  her  because  they  feel  that 
too  much  reading  is  a  sign  of  being  stuck  up.  One  might  say  that  the 
mothers  are  merely  giving  voice  to  a  common  element  of  social  inter¬ 
action:  the  old  "you  think  you're  better  than  I  am"  idea.  But  Davies' 

novels  make  clear  that  it  is  a  manifestation  of  something  more  complex 
than  that. 

This  spirit  of  anti-intellectua lism  appears  in  several  slightly 
differing  manifestations  in  the  novels.  For  instance,  in  Tempest  Tost, 

1951,  Hector  MacKilwraith  whose  "greatest  wisdom  is  thrift,  orderliness 

5 

and  a  slavish  reliance  on  the  Puritan  logic  of  'Pr o  and  Contra "  and 
who  decides  on  trying  for  a  role  in  The  Tempest  only  after  making  a 
balance  sheet  of  the  arguments  for  and  against,  and  in  so  doing  attempts 
"to  convince  himself  that  his  desire  to  act  was  rooted  in  a  passion  for 
self  improvement  rather  than  a  simple  wish  to  have  fun  ,  Delies  his 
anti- intellectual ism  when  he  argues  with  Cobbler  about  Galen,  the 
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father  of  medical  science.  Hector  has  never  heard  of  Galen  and  he 
refuses  to  grant  that  the  opinions  of  a  man  long~dead  are  valuable, 

7 

though  he  grants  that  "in  religion,  of  course,  age  is  a  good  thing." 

He  chides  Cobbler  for  quoting  Galen: 

"You  are  a  lucky  man  to  have  room  to  spare  in  your 
head  for  truck  of  that  sort." 

"Truck?" 

"Most  of  us  find  it  hard  enough  to  keep  track  of 
what  we  really  need  to  know. " 

"Oho,  now  I  know  what  you  are.  You  are  an  advocate 
of  Useful  Knowledge." 

"Certainly. " 

"You  say  that  a  man's  first  job  is  to  earn  a  living, 
and  that  the  first  task  of  education  is  to  equip  him 
for  that  job?" 

8 

"Of  course. " 

Hector  obviously  regards  intellectuality  as  a  detriment  to  practicality, 
which  he  values  highly.  In  fact,  his  fear  of  intellectuality  takes  on 
almost  puritanical  connotations  in  the  sense  that  it  is  almost  as 
though  he  were  afraid  that  intellectual  pursuits  will  hinder  the  living 
of  the  good  life. 

Then,  within  the  same  novel,  there  is  the  anti-intellectualism  of 
Nellie  Forrester.  She  is  annoyed  at  her  assistant  director,  Solly 
Bridgetower,  who  has  recently  returned  to  Salterton  after  having  studied 
a  t  Oxf  or  d : 

He’s  a  smart  Alec.  Education  in  England  spoils  so  many 
Canadians  -  except  Rhodes  scholars,  who  come  back  and 

1  1  -in 

get  government  jobs  right  away.  • 
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Nellie's  anti-intellectualism  is  related  to  Hector's,  but,  as  in  the 
case  of  their  mutual  sanctimony,  it  is  farther  away  from  its  reli¬ 
gious  roots  than  his.  Nellie  is  the  voice  of  social  prejudice  in  a 
town  which  admires  practicality.  One  notices,  for  example,  her 
emphasis  on  the  desirability  of  Rhodes  scholars  who  come  back  to 
Canada  and  do  useful  work  as  civil  servants.  Ma  Gall,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  an  anti-intellectualism  which  has  more  readily  traceable 
religious  roots  than  either  Hector's  or  Nellie's. 

Ma  is  the  mother  of  Monica  in  Mixture  of  Frailties,  1958. 

Monica  is  the  novel's  heroine  who  wins  a  scholarship  to  study 
singing  in  England  and  who  throws  off  the  bonds  of  her  small- town 
evangelical  religion  while  abroad.  Ma  has  the  same  suspicion  of 
intellectuality  that  the  maternity  ward  patients  have,  for  she 
believes  that  "there  was  something  salty,  honest  and  salutary  in 
bad  grammar;  it  checked  a  tendency  in  the  girls  to  get  stuck-up 
notions. Ma's  belief  has  its  source  in  the  strongly  Evangelical 
religious  sect,  the  Thirteeners,  originated  by  Mr.  Coffey,  an 
ex-insurance  salesman  who  created  his  sect  around  the  values  his 
mother  embodied: 

Coffey  explained  the  good  life  in  terms  of  what 
he  considered  his  mother's  life  to  have  been  - 
unstinting  service  to  others,  simple  piety,  mis¬ 
trust  of  pleasure,  and  no  truck  with  thought  or 
education  beyond  what  was  necessary  to  read  the 

good  book. 12 

Within  Davies'  novels,  then,  there  exist  three  levels  of  anti- 

intellectualism.  Hector  MacKilwraith  is  intensely  practical  and 

does  not  want  his  life  cluttered  up  with  extraneous  knowledge.  And 
though  Davies  does  not  emphasize  this  point,  the  implication  is  that 
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this  intense  and  slightly  sanctimonious  anti-intellectualism  is  an 

element  of  his  Presbyterianism.  Indeed,  McPherson  labels  Hector  a 

Puritan  when  he  comments  on  his  reliance  on  the  logic  of  Pro  and 

Contra.  Ma  Gall,  closer  to  her  religion  than  Hector,  is  taught  by 

that  religion  to  be  ant i- intellectual .  In  this  respect  the 

Thirteeners  are  like  some  of  the  wilder  early  English  Puritans,  of 

whom  Lilburne  is  an  example.  These  Puritans,  firmly  convicted  of 

their  salvation,  scorned  knowledge  as  a  snare: 

"Christ  and  his  apostles  needed  nothing  better, 
never  made  use  neither  of  Logicke  or  Philosophy, 
which  are  inventions  of  the  devil." 13 

Nellie  Forrester's  anti-intellectualism  is  a  social  inheritance  of 

a  once  religious  prejudice. 

But  it  is  not  only  sanctimony  and  a  suspicion  of  pleasure  and 
intellectualism  which  Marchbanks  castigates.  He  is  conscious,  also, 
of  a  sense  of  guilt  and  divine  retribution  loosely  akin  to  that  suf¬ 
fered  by  Philip  Bentley.  In  Table  Talks  he  facetiously  discusses  his 
own  sense  of  guilt,  activated  when  he  smokes  some  Russian  cigars: 

From  time  to  time  I  smoke  one,  enjoying  a  deep 
sense  of  sin  as  I  do  so.  Thus  it  is  to  have  been 
brought  up  in  a  household  of  continuing 
Presbyterians;  when  others  wallow  happily  in  the 
f leshpots  I  gather  up  the  skirts  of  my  immortal 
soul  and  dabble  my  feet  timidly  over  the  brink. 14 

In  the  novels  this  quality  of  guilt  and  a  sense  of  retribution  is 
expanded.  It  is  present  in  Nellie  Forrester  who,  though  she  loves 
alcohol,  is  coy  about  accepting  a  drink  in  the  presence  of  cast  mem¬ 
bers  0f  The  Tempest,  and  who  behaves  in  a  ridiculous  manner  when  her 

husband  offers  her  one: 
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"Well,  just  a  weeny  wee  drinkie,"  said  Nellie,  and 
as  he  poured  it  she  gave  little  gasps  and  shrieks 
as  evidence  of  her  fear  that  it  might  turn  into  a 
big  drinkie.  ^ 

Juxtaposed  to  Nellie's  foolish  coyness,  and  thus  throwing  it  into 
unflattering  relief  is  the  sensible  attitude  toward  drinking  of 
Valentine  Rich,  expatriot  Saltertonian  come  home  from  the  U.S.  to  direct 
The  Tempest.  When  she  is  offered  a  drink  she  quietly  asks  for  a  whisky 
and  soda.  Nellie  enjoys  drinking  but  she  realizes  that  there  is  some 
degree  of  social  stigma  attached  to  the  practice.  Consequently,  to 
cover  her  guilt  she  pretends  that  she  is  not  used  to  drinking,  with  the 
result  that  she  emerges  a  silly  hypocrite. 

A  sense  of  guilt  and  retribution  exist  also  in  Hector  McKilwraith, 

whose  puritanical  guilt  pangs  are  recounted  in  a  flashback  to  his  days  as 

a  Teacher's  College  Student.  Sternly  moral  as  only  a  Presbyterian, 

continuing  or  otherwise,  can  be,  Hector,  nonetheless,  in  the  rashness  of 

youth,  makes  a  bet  with  his  classmates  that  he  will  kiss  his  date, 

Millicent  Maude  McGuckin,  during  the  midnight  waltz  at  the  school  prom. 

But  since  Hector's  upbringing  has  taught  him  that  kissing  is  an  extreme 

liberty,  his  guilt  pangs  at  the  mere  thought  of  committing  such  an  act 

take  on  physical  manifestations,  and  when  midnight  comes  he  retij.es  to 

the  toilet  where  he  endures  the  torment  of  a  violently  rumbling  stcmcich. 

He  considers  it  a  punishment  for  his  sinful  intentions: 

Was  this  ~  the  theological  explanation  came  pat  to  his 
mind  —  a  Judgment  on  him  for  his  sinful  boast  chat  he 
would  Take  Advantage  of  a  sweet  and  innocent  girl,  before 
everybody  —  before  the  Principal  and  his  wife,  before  olci 
Dr.  Moss,  who  carried  a  testament  bound  in  wood  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives?1'1 
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This  episode  reveals  the  extent  to  which  Hector  is  bound  to  the  values 
of  his  father’s  religion.  Of  course  the  reader  does  not  empathize  with 
Hector  because  his  guilt  is  so  absurd  and  so  comically  recounted. 


Another  of  Davies'  guilt  sufferers  is  Monica  Gall,  heroine  of 

Mixture  of  Frailties,  1958.  Monica  experiences  guilt  when,  while  in 

England  studying  singing  on  a  scholarship,  she  begins  to  behave  contrary 

to  the  values  of  her  parents.  Life  in  the  Gall  household  had  been 

restrictive.  Her  parents  had  harbored  no  musical  ambitions  for  Monica, 

beyond  her  role  of  soprano  in  the  Heart  and  Hope  Gospel  Quartet  led  by 

the  Pastor  of  the  Thirteeners.  In  fact  they  were  sceptical  of  her  going 

abroad  to  study  and  somewhat  worried  that  she  would  get  high  blown  ideas. 

They  and  their  religion  had  taught  Monica  that  drinking  is  sinful.  Their 

negativism  had  made,  or  sought  to  make,  her  beware  of  pleasure,  especially 

sexual  pleasure.  But  after  Monica  has  been  in  England  for  some  time  and 

made  the  acquaintance  of  several  bohemians,  she  begins  stopping  by  the 

local  pub  for  the  occasional  beer.  And  though  this  becomes  a  habit 

which  she,  at  one  level,  enjoys,  she  can  never  totally  divorce  herself 

from  the  feeling  of  guilt  which  accompanies  the  act: 

She  could  never  rid  herself  of  a  feeling  of  guilt  .... 

By  the  standards  of  her  upbringing  she  was  on  the 
highroad  to  harlotry. ^ 

But  it  is  Solly  Bridgetower ,  speaking  out  of  the  objectivity 
Qflo^Hed  him  by  his  years  away  from  Canada  while  a  student  in  England, 
who  makes  a  general  comment  on  a  sense  of  guilt  and  divine  retribution 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  religiously  induced  guilt  of  Hector 
and  Monica,  is  a  social  rather  than  a  religious  e.>.peiience  in  Davies 
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novels.  Solly  is  talking  to  Valentine  the  night  before  the  play  opens, 
and  he  calls  attention  to  the  cast  who  are  vociferously  expecting  the 
worst: 

"They  are  sacrificing  to  our  Canadian  God,"  said  Solly. 
nWe  all  believe  that  if  we  fret  and  abuse  ourselves 
sufficiently,  Providence  will  take  pity  and  smile  upon 
anything  we  attempt.  A  light  heart  or  a  consciousness 
of  desert  attracts  ill  luck.  You  have  been  away  from 
your  native  land  too  long.  You  have  forgotten  our  folk¬ 
ways.  Listen  to  that  crowd  over  there.  They  are  scanning 
the  heavens  and  hoping  that  it  won't  rain  tomorrow. 

That  is  to  placate  the  Mean  Old  Man  in  the  Sky,  and  per¬ 
suade  him  to  be  kind  to  us.  We  are  devil  worshippers 
we  Canadians,  half  in  love  with  easeful  death.  We  flog 
ourselves  endlessly  as  a  kind  of  spiritual  purification."  ^ 

Clearly  Davies  does  not  intend  for  his  readers  to  agonize  with  his 
guilt  sufferers.  The  occasions  of  their  guilt  are  too  humorously 
recounted  for  such  a  response.  What  emerges,  however,  is  this: 

Davies  points  up  what  he  considers,  or  considered  when  the  novels  were 
written  in  the  fifties,  a  national  trait.  He  treats  of  it  at  several 
levels,  showing,  as  with  the  other  elements  of  a  negative  religious 
ethic  discussed  earlier,  that  what  had  once  been  a  religious  value  has 
become  a  social  one.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  devil  worship 
which  Solly  describes  is  practically  identical  to  the  attitude  of  the 
early  American  Puritans  towards  their  God  described  by  Horton  and 
Edwards : 


...  the  Puritan  belief  that  every  happening,  however 
minute,  was  the  direct  result  of  God's  working  out  of 
his  purposes  in  the  world  prolonged  the  medieval  habit 
of  regarding  even  casual  events  of  the  day  as  signs, 
omens  and  portents  of  God's  will.  Thus  violent  storms, 
floods,  droughts,  crop  failures,  fires,  epidemics  and 
Indian  wars  were  regarded  as  sure  signs  of  Divine  dis¬ 
favour,  and  resulted  in  even  deeper  soul  sear^nii.t.  foj. 
the  hidden  sins  that  hao  brought  on  the  calamity. 
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What  is  Solly's  description  of  a  sense  of  retribution  but  a  seculari¬ 
zation,  or  perhaps  one  should  say  a  socialization,  of  this  religious 
dread  into  a  kind  of  folkway  or  superstition? 

Solly's  ability  to  recognize  the  quality  of  superstitious  retri¬ 
bution  stems  in  part  from  the  fact  that  his  removal  from  the  Salterton 
environment,  afforded  him  by  his  studies  at  Oxford,  has  given  him  a 
degree  of  objectivity  which  the  Saltertonians  do  not  possess.  One 
observes  that,  in  Davies  as  in  Ross,  the  environment  operates  impor¬ 
tantly  on  the  negative  religious  ethic.  The  environment  of  Salterton 
perpetuates  the  negative  values  of  a  religious  ethic  which  has  become 
social.  Nellie  Forrester  is  a  hypocrite  about  drinking,  not  because 
she  feels  it  is  morally  wrong,  but  because  she  is  afraid  of  social 
recrimination.  However,  probably  the  best  example  of  the  influence  of 
a  negative  environment  on  a  sensitive  human  being  in  Davies  is  Monica  Gail 

Monica's  environment  is,  in  part,  created  by  her  crazy  evangelical 
religion.  She  has  a  fine  natural  singing  voice  but  her  only  artistic 
outlet  is  as  soprano  in  the  Heart  and  Hope  Gospel  Quartet,  led  by  her 
paster,  Mr.  Beamis.  In  her  repertoire  are  such  incredible  songs  as 
"Eden  Must  Have  Been  Like  Granny's  Garden"  and  "Ten  Baby  Fingers  and 
Ten  Baby  Toes,  That  Was  My  Mother's  Rosary."  Monica's  home  is  a  cultural 
vacuum.  Her  mother  is  vulgar  and  insensitive;  her  pastor  is  bluff  and 
crude.  Her  Aunt  Ellen  is  her  only  source  of  culture  and  the  woman's  taste 
though  it  cannot  but  be  better  than  that  of  Pastor  Beamis,  is  at  best 
sentimental.  She  exposes  Monica  to  such  songs  as  "My  Task"  and  fills  her 
full  of  romantic  notions  about  musicians  whose  duty  it  is  to  serve  man¬ 
kind.  Prior  to  winning  the  Bridgetower  scholarship  x^hich  sends  her  to 
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England  to  study  voice,  Monica  auditions  for  a  distinguished  British 

conductor,  Sir  Benedict  Domdaniel,  and  he  comments  on  the  stifling 

influence  of  her  environment  on  Monica,  the  potential  artist: 

I  gather  there  is  some  queer  religion  behind  her, 
for  whom  the  classics  of  church  music  spell  Popery 
or  Pride.  I  think  this  is  the  clue  to  the  girl;  a 
real  natural  talent  has  been  over-laid  by  a  stifling 
home  atmosphere  and  cultural  malnutr ition . 20 

There  is  a  parallel  between  the  situations  of  Monica  Gall  and 
Philip  Bentley.  Both  are  artists  stifled  by  their  environments.  Ross 
offers  the  hope  that  Philip's  removal  from  the  negative  forces  of  the 
small  prairie  town  will  save  the  artist  in  him.  However,  we  never  know 
the  outcome  of  the  move  because  it  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  novel.  In 
Monica's  case,  however,  her  removal  to  England  has  definite  liberating 
effects  on  her  as  a  person  and,  ultimately,  as  an  artist.  She  becomes 
a  freer  human  being.  She  begins  doing  things  which  her  religion  for¬ 
bids,  such  as  drinking  the  occasional  beer.  And  though  she  feels  guilt 
when  she  does  so,  there  is  a  degree  of  enjoyment,  too,  and  with  the 
passage  of  time  "the  admonitions  of  Ma  Gall  and  the  adjurations  of  Pas- 

O  1 

tor  Beamis  grew  fainter  in  Memory."  Monica  falls  in  love  with  her 
vocal  coach,  Giles  Revelstoke,  and  begins  living  with  him.  If  the 
Thirteeners  knew  of  this  they  would  regard  Monica  as  a  harlot.  But  the 
drinking  and  the  love  affair  are  but  stages  in  Monica's  discarding  of 
the  mantle  of  the  repressions  of  her  negative  religion  and  becoming  an 
emotionally  fuller  human  being  and  artist.  During  the  course  of  the 
novel  one  of  her  friends  advises  her,  "You're  an  artist,  Monny.  You'll 
have  to  shake  off  that  Fundamentalist  stuff.  ^  4-  i^  nut.  ana t  Monica 

does  in  this  shaking-off  process  that  is  significant;  the  significant 
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point  is  the  fact  that  the  removal  from  Salterton  and  the  Thirteeners 
allows  her  to  rid  herself  of  the  life-denying  qualities  taught  by  her 
religion  and  perpetuated  by  her  environment.  By  the  novel’s  close  she 
has  thrown  off  the  bonds  of  her  negative  religion  and  become  a  success¬ 
ful  concert  artist.  And  though  Davies  treats  of  the  environmental 

motif  humorously,  his  implication  is  identical  to  that  of  Ross:  the 
environment  of  the  small  town  and  one's  home  do  perpetuate  the  nega¬ 
tive  elements  of  a  religious  ethic,  and  if  the  sensitive  human  being, 
particularly  the  artist,  is  to  save  himself,  he  must  get  away  from  them. 

In  Ross  one  observes  that  there  is  a  conflict  between  positive  and 
negative  forces,  the  positive  represented  by  Mrs.  Bentley,  the  negative 
by  the  life-denying  forces  in  Horizon.  In  Davies  this  conflict  of  posi¬ 
tive  and  negative  also  exists,  at  several  levels.  In  Ross  it  is 
Mrs.  Bentley  against  the  life-denying  forces  of  a  negative  religious 
ethic  which  has  its  palpable  basis  in  the  prairie  Church.  In  Davies, 
again,  it  is  the  conflict  between  the  sensitive,  intelligent  person  and 
his  or  her  environment,  though  without  the  psychological  ramifications 
of  the  Ross  story.  Monica  Gall  comes  into  conflict  with  the  negative 
adjurations  of  her  home  and  her  religion  and,  in  her  growth  to  the 
stature  of  artist  and  rounded  human  being,  throws  them  off. 

But  the  positive-negative  antithesis  exists  at  yet  another  level 
in  Davies,  functioning  to  some  degree  as  part  of  the  domineering 
parent  motif  which  appears  also  in  Ross  and  MacLennan.  This  theme  is 
perhaps  best  exemplified  by  Pearl  Vambrace  and  Solly  Bridge tower  and 
their  relationships  with  their  parents,  Pearl's  with  her  father  and 
Solly's  with  his  mother. 
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Though  Professor  Vambrace,  a  professor  of  Classics  at  Waverly, 
Salterton's  university,  has  raised  his  daughter  an  agnostic,  her  fearful 
respect  for  him  approaches  the  level  of  an  almost  religious  sense  of 
divine  retribution.  In  Leaven  of  Malice,  1954,  Pearl  goes  to  a  party 
against  her  father's  wishes  and  when  she  is  forced  to  play  a  ridi¬ 
culous  and  embarrassing  parlour  game  which  requires  her  to  be  bound 
to  a  man  and,  as  a  means  of  escape  to  crawl  over  his  back  as  he  lies 
prone  upon  the  floor,  she  ruefully  reflects  that  the  game  is  a  punish¬ 
ment  for  her  disobedience: 

Whenever  she  tried  to  assert  herself,  and  to  prove  to 
Father  that  she  was  an  adult,  she  got  into  some  dread¬ 
ful  scrape.  It  was  as  though  Father  were  in  league  with 
God.  Inspite  of  her  atheistic  upbringing  Pearl  still 
had,  at  the  back  of  her  mind,  a  notion  of  God  as  a  vin¬ 
dictive  old  party  who  was  determined  to  keep  hej^humble 
and  uncertain.  God  and  father  were  not  mocked. 

Agnostic  though  Pearl  may  be,  Professor  Vambrace  nonetheless  possesses, 

in  her  eyes,  the  qualities  of  a  vindictive  :od  the  father  -  one  notices 

that  Davies  uses  a  capital  F  -  giving  credence  to  Solly  Bridgetower ' s 

pronouncement  in  Tempest  Tost  on  the  superstitious  Canadian  belief  in 

the  mean  old  man  in  the  sky. 

Solly  does  not  associate  his  bossy  mother  with  God,  though  that 
formidable  woman  would  undoubtedly  be  flattered  if  lie  chose  lo  do  so. 
Solly's  reverence  for  mother,  quite  apart  from  the  Freudian  elements 
of  the  relationship  suggested  by  Davies,  springs  from  his  reverence 
for  parenthood  in  general  and  from  his  keen  sense  of  the  duties  of 
children.  He  explains  his  views  to  Pearl  in  Leaven  of  Malice: 


‘ 
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But  filial  piety  isn’t  simply  a  foolish  phrase.  It's 
a  hard  reality  ...  duty  to  parents  is  an  obligation 
that  some  of  us  must  recognize.  However  hellish  parents 
may  be,  the  duty  is  as  real  as  the  duty  that  exists 


m  marriage 


24 


Professor  Vambrace  views  his  role  of  parent  with  an  almost  Victorian 

inflexibility.  In  Leaven  of  Malice,  a  story  which  explores  the  ramifi- 

cations  of  a  false  announcement  proclaiming  the  engagement  of  Solly 

Bridget ower  and  Pearl  Vambrace,  placed  in  the  Salter ton  paper  by  a 

nasty  prankster,  he  humiliates  Pearl,  unnecessarily  and  unjustly,  by 

wrenching  her  out  of  Solly’s  car  and  cuffing  her  ear.  He  knows  that  he 

has  wronged  Pearl  but  he  will  not  ask  her  forgiveness  because: 

...  in  his  hard  way  of  thinking  it  was  out  of  the 
question  for  a  parent  to  ask  forgiveness  of  a  child. 

A  child  was,  through  the  very  fact  of  it  being  a 
child,  always  in  the  wrong  in  any  dispute. 25 

But  Mrs.  Bridgetower,  unquestionably  Victorian,  even  to  the  point  of  con¬ 
tinuing  her  "at  homes"  up  until  the  time  of  her  death,  is  a  domineering 
parent  probably  simply  because  she  is  a  devouring  female  rather  than  out 
of  a  sense  of  Victorian  parent-child  relationships.  At  least  Davies 
appears  to  be  suggesting  this  when  he  writes  that  she  ". . .  feared  to  be 

alone  in  the  world  and  ...  was  determined  that  she  should  not  be  so  long 

26 

as  there  was  a  man  from  whom  she  could  draw  vitality.” 

Mrs.  Bridgetower  dominates  Solly  in  Tempest  lost  and  Leaven  Oi_ 

and,  in  Mixture  of  Frailties,  even  reacnes  out  from  the  grare  in 
an  attempt  to  damage  Solly’s  marriage  to  Peril,  now  called  Veronica.  She 
does  this  by,  just  prior  to  her  death,  setting  up  the  Bridgetower  trust 
which  enables  Monica  Gall  to  study  singing  in  England  and  which  deprives 
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Solly  of  his  mother's  money  until  such  time  that  he  can  produce  a  male 

heir.  So  imbued  is  the  old  Victorian  Bridgetower  house  with  the  life- 

denying  spirit  of  its  dead  mistress  that  Veronica  can  actually  feel  it: 

Her  mother- in- law-s  opinions  were  as  palpable 
in  that  house  as  the  smell  of  the  heavy 
upholstery. 27 

One  is  reminded  of  the  smell  of  repression  in  the  Bentley's  parsonage, 
recalling  that  it,  too,  represents  a  negative  influence,  though  of  an 
admittedly  more  religious  nature  than  that  of  Mrs.  Bridgetower. 

This  level  of  the  positive-negative  antithesis  in  Davies  has  but 
slight  relationship  to  a  religious  ethic,  except  in  the  broadest  sense 
of  the  biblical  admonition  to  honor  one's  father  and  mother  that  one's 
days  may  be  long  upon  the  earth,  and  in  the  fact  that  a  religiously  - 
rooted  sense  of  guilt  and  retribution  has  become  so  much  a  part  of  the 
social  fabric  that  the  daughter  of  an  atheistic  Classics  professor 
experiences  it.  Nonetheless  this  motif  of  parental  domination  in 
Davies,  or,  as  Ivon  Ower  puts  it,  "The  efforts  of  the  old  and  the 
unbalanced  to  fetter  and  cripple  the  sane  and  the  young" 28  makes,  as 
we  shall  see,  an  interesting  contrast  with  that  of  MacLennan  in  which 
the  motif  of  domineering  parent  is  directly  related  to  religious  origins. 

Functioning,  too,  in  Davies  as  in  Ross,  as  part  of  the  antithesis 
between  the  negation  and  affirmation  of  life,  is  the  force  of  love. 

Ross,  whether  one  finds  the  suggestion  believable  or  not,  presents  love 
as  a  force  capable  of  counteracting  the  negative  elements  of  an  inhi¬ 
biting  religious  ethic.  And  so  does  Davies,  though,  as  one  might  expect 
of  a  social  satirist,  he  does  not  seriously  offer  love  as  a  remedy. 
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Monica  Gall,  in  Mixture  of  Frailties,  loses  her  virginity  to  her 

singing  coach,  Giles  Revelstolce,  in  the  bathroom  of  a  Welsh  country 

house.  Afterwards,  to  her  amazement,  she  experiences  not  guilt  as  she 

had  expected,  but  pleasure  and  a  feeling  of  fulfilment: 

She  should  feel  depraved  -  she  knew  it.  But, 
miraculously,  at  this  moment  when  she  should 
have  stood  in  awe  of  her  mother,  and  Pastor 
Beamis  and  the  whole  moral  code  of  the 
Thirteeners,  she  felt,  on  the  contrary,  free 
of  them,  above  and  beyond  them  as  though 
reunited  with  something  they  sought  to  deny  her. 29 

The  setting  forbids  that  one  take  this  situation  seriously,  just  as  the 
recounting  of  Hector's  divinely  sent  stomach  rumbling  in  Tempest  Tost 
cannot  be  taken  seriously.  However,  one  must  bear  in  mind  that  while 
Davies  examines  the  same  characteristics  of  a  religious  ethic  as  Ross, 
he  treats  of  them  at  the  surface  level  only,  and  in  a  comic  spirit. 

And  though  one  may  not  empathize  with  Monica  in  her  struggle  with  the 
negative  forces  of  her  inhibiting  religion,  indeed  is  meant  to  do  noth¬ 
ing  else  but  laugh  at  the  Thirteeners  and  what  they  stand  for,  these 
forces  are,  nonetheless,  part  of  the  society  which  Davies  writes  about. 
Two  factors  operate  on  Monica  in  her  reaction  to  the  bathroom  episode: 
a  removal  from  the  inhibiting  influence  of  Salterton  and  the  Thirteeners; 
and  the  liberating  effect  of  love.  Granted,  it  is  only  the  physical  act 
of  love.  It  possesses  no  profundity.  Yet  it  is  an  element  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  emancipation  of  Monica,  as  human  being  anci  as  artist,  from  the 
negativism  of  Fundamentalism. 

On  looking  back  over  Davies  one  notes  that  what  emerges  from  his 
books  is  a  kind  of  cross-sectional  view  of  puritanical  mores.  Clearly, 
in  Davies,  writing  his  novels  in  and  about  the  rifties,  the  varues, 
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originally  emanating  from  organized  religion  have  softened  into  conven¬ 
tions  of  social  respectability.  In  fact  in  Davies  it  is  possible  to 
view  Hector  MacKilwraith  and  the  Thir teeners,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Nellie  Forrester,  on  the  other,  as  polar  opposites  of  an  operative 
ethic.  Hector  and  the  Thirteeners  reflect  the  clearly  religious  roots 
of  the  qualities  of  sanctimony,  anti-intellec tualism,  and  guilt;  Nellie 
reflects  the  society  which,  having  become  removed  from  the  religious 
beliefs,  has  nonetheless  retained  the  prejudices  and  made  of  them  social 
values.  Sinclair  Ross,  writing  about  the  prairies  during  the  depression 
in  As  For  Me  And  My  House,  1941,  clearly  reveals  that,  though  the  values 
of  the  Mrs.  Finleys  of  the  small  towns  are  certainly  influenced  by  soci¬ 
ety,  they  are,  nonetheless,  directly  traceable  to  the  Church  and  recog¬ 
nized  by  those  who  possess  them,  as,  rightly  or  wrongly,  Christian. 

As  for  motifs  of  environment,  parental  domination,  and  the  liber¬ 
ating  force  of  love,  they  exist  in  Davies  as  in  Ross,  though  of  course 
Davies  gives  them  comic  treatment.  Nonetheless,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  Davies,  as  in  Ross,  the  removal  from  a  stifling  environ¬ 
ment  emancipates,  or  promises  to  emancipate,  the  intelligent,  sensitive 
victim  of  a  negative  religious  ethic  and  that  love  is  a  force  capable 
of  counteracting  it  to  some  degree.  One  castigates  Ross  for  his  naive 
suggestion  that  the  love  of  Mrs.  Bentley  and  the  removal  from  Horizon 
will  emancipate  Philip  whose  guilt  is  psychologically  rooted.  Davies, 
though  the  same  suggestion,  however  comically  put,  is  implicit  in  his 
Mixture  of  Frailties,  is  perhaps  less  culpable  than  Ross,  for  he  is 


writing  about  relatively  flat  characters  a.nd  the  surface  only  of 
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Canadian  life.  He  is  interested  in  exposing  manners,  not  probing  psyches. 
Perhaps  it  is  enough  to  say  that,  while  escaping  the  culpability  of  Ross 
because  he  is  writing  comedies  of  manners,  Davies  treats  of  the  same 
elements  of  a  negative  religious  ethic  as  Ross  and  offers  the  same 


remedies . 


CHAPTER  THREE 


HUGH  MACLENNAN 

Hugh  MacLennan's  treatment  of  a  religious  ethic  differs  signifi¬ 
cantly  on  several  counts  from  that  of  Ross  and  Davies.  His  vision  is 
broader  than  theirs  and  he  delves  deeper  into  his  characters  than  they. 
Critics  have  pointed  out  that  MacLennan,  through  his  novels,  "has 

1 

sought  to  discover  what  our  national  character  is  and  why  it  is", 

and  that  the  body  of  his  fiction: 

might  well  be  entitled  the  anatomy  of  contemporary 
Canada.  No  other  series  of  Canadian  novels  has 
been  written  with  a  greater  sense  of  national  iden¬ 
tity,  and  no  other  author  has  tried  harder  to  define 
and  separate  the  forces  that  have  determined  it.^ 

Among  the  forces  which,  according  to  his  vision,  have  made  Canadians 

what  they  are  is  a  specific  religious  ethic:  Scotch  Calvinist 

Puritanism.  And  herein  he  differs  from  R.oss  and  Davies,  both  of  whom 

deal  with  a  quite  nebulous!}/  defined  ethic.  As  Alec  Lucas  points  out, 

MacLennan  "whether  correct  or  not  . . .  undoubtedly  sees  Calvinism  as 

3 

the  albatros  of  the  Canadian  character". 

MacLennan  differs  also  from  the  other  two  writers  in  the  fact 
that  he  devotes  two  entire  novels  and  a  large  portion  of  a  third  to 
an  exploration  of  the  influence  of  a  negative  religious  ethic  on  the 
society  which  he  explores:  The  Precipice,  published  in  1948,  Each 
Man's  Son, 1951,  and  The  Watch  That  Ends  The  Night,  1958.  One  recalls  that 
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in  the  novels  of  Ross  and  Davies  the  examination  of  a  religious  ethic 
never  becomes  more  than  a  motif,  though  one  might  argue  that  As  For  Me 
And  My  House  deals  primarily  with  the  influence  of  small  prairie  town 
religion  on  Philip  Bentley.  Nonetheless,  MacLennan  is  clearly  examining 
Puritanism  as  a  force  in  Canadian  life.  But  though  he  treats  of  a 
specifically  defined  religious  ethic  as  the  other  two  authors  do  not, 
the  Puritanism  of  which  he  writes  bears  identical  characteristics  to 
the  ethic  examined  by  Ross  and  Davies:  sanctimony;  a  suspicion  of  the 
arts,  things  cultural  and  intellectual,  and  pleasure;  a  sense  of  guilt 
and  divine  retribution.  Operating  in  his  works,  too,  are  the  motifs 
one  finds  in  Ross  and  Davies:  environment  as  a  perpetuator  of  the 
negative  elements  of  a  religious  ethic;  the  influence  of  a  domi¬ 
neering  parent  or  parent  figure;  and  the  liberating  power  of  love. 

And  though  MacLennan' s  chief  characters  have  more  self-awareness 
and  are  more  introspective  than  those  of  Ross  and  Davies,  are,  in 
fact,  intellectually  emancipated  from  their  Calvinism,  he  uses  a 
pattern  similar  to  that  used  by  Ross  and,  to  some  extent,  Davies:  he 
presents  the  characteristics  of  the  negative  religious  ethic  through 
minor  characters  of  the  novel,  using  them  to  create  the  backdrop 
against  which  his  aware  Puritans  agonize.  Thus  it  is  that  in  both 
The  Precipice  and  Each  Man's  Son  we  are  presented  with  minor  charac¬ 
ters  who  exhibit  the  by  now  familiar  character  istics  mentioned  abo'/e. 

MacLennan  himself  says  of  the  Precipice. 

Actually  what  I  was  trying  to  do  was  to  find  a  common 
demoninator  between  U. S.  and  Canadian  tradition  which 
I  believe  exists  in  the  Puritan  background  of  both 
countries . 4 


. 
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The  novel  tells  the  story  of  Lucy  Cameron,  an  aware  Puritan  who, 
though  she  has  intellectually  shrugged  off  her  Puritanism,  is  still 
emotionally  in  thrall  to  it.  She  lives  in  the  small  town  of  Grenville, 
Ontario,  "chocolate  brown  with  Calvinism","*  with  her  elder  sister,  Jane, 
a  piano  teacher?,  and  her  younger  sister,  Nina.  Lucy  meets  an  American, 
Stephen  Lassiter,  marries  him  against  Jane's  wishes,  and  moves  to  the 
States.  During  her  marriage  to  Stephen  she  loses  much  of  her  Puritan- 
engendered  emotional  reticence,  and  learns  that,  inspite  of  his 
sophistication,  Stephen  is  more  of  a  Puritan  than  she.  She  works  out 
a  solution  to  her  own  Puritanism  and,  somewhat  unconvincingly,  helps 
Stephen  come  to  grips  with  his.  A  defect  of  the  novel  lies  in  the 
fact  that  MacLennan  never  makes  entirely  clear  what  the  solution  to 
Stephen's  Puritan  sense  of  guilt  and  inadequacy  is. 

Jane,  embodying  all  of  the  surface  qualities  engendered  by  a  nega¬ 
tive  religious  ethic,  provides  a  backdrop  for  Lucy's  struggle  to  free 
herself  from  the  forces  of  Puritanism.  She  exhibits  the  quality  of 
sanctimony,  strongly  tinged  with  an  awareness  of  public  opinion  when 
she  warns  Lucy  not  to  be  seen  with  "that  disgusting  dirty  old  man," 

their  uncle,  Matt  McCunn,  a  defrocked  Presbyterian  minister,  because 

5 

"after  all,  my  work  depends  on  what  people  think  of  us." 

This  same  quality  of  sanctimony,  though  of  a  considerably  more 
bitter  nature,  is  exhibited  by  Mrs.  McCuish  in  Each  Man  s  Son.  This 
novel,  set  in  Cape  Breton  Island  about  1914,  tells  the  stoiy  of 
Dr.  Daniel  Ainslie,  a  brilliant  surgeon  who  has  intellectually 
shrugged  off  his  belief  in  the  Puritan  god  of  wrath  his  father  taught 
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him  to  worship,  but  who,  like  Lucy  Cameron,  is  emotionally  bound  to  him. 
Childless  feeling  guilt  each  time  he  sexually  desires  his  beautiful 
wife,.  Margaret,  he  drives  himself  to  the  unnecessary  work  of  trans¬ 
lating  Greek  daily  after  he  returns  home  from  the  hospital,  exhausted. 
One  day  he  meets  young  Alan  McNeil  whose  father,  Archie,  has  deserted 
his  wife,  Mollie,  and  Alan  to  become  a  boxer  in  the  States.  And  with¬ 
out  fully  realizing  what  he  is  doing,  Ainslie  attempts,  during  the 
course  of  the  novel,  to  take  Alan  away  from  his  mother,  to  make  the 
boy  his  own  raison  d'etre,  to  use  the  lad  to  fill  the  gap  he  is  con¬ 
scious  of  in  his  own  childless  life.  Mollie,  frightened  and  threatened 
by  Ainslie 's  preoccupation  with  Alan,  considers  going  to  France  as  the 
mistress  of  Camire,  a  man  who  has  been  courting  her,  just  as  a  means 
of  getting  Alan  away.  One  day  Alan  arrives  home  to  find  his  mother 
absent  and  as  he  searches  the  neighborhood  for  her,  he  encounters 
Mrs.  McCuish,  sitting  on  her  stoop.  At  this  stage  in  the  novel, 

Mollie' s  relationship  with  Camire  is  innocent.  It  is  to  the  gossip 
reports  of  that  relationship  which  the  sanctimonious  old  woman  refers 
when  Alan  inquires  whether  she  has  seen  his  mother.  The  lad  is  afraid 
that  Mollie  might  have  become  ill: 

"Is  my  mother  sick?" 

"Body  and  soul,  that  is  what  I  say,  body  and  soul. 

But  I  am  a  Christian.  Would  I  be  telling  what  I 

know  of  her  to  a  little  child?"6 

The  old  woman  serves  Alan  a  meal  but  the  bread  she  gives  him  is  moldy 
and  the  plate  she  serves  it  on  is  dirty.  Mrs.  McCuish  notices  that 
the  boy  is  having  trouble  eating  the  vile  food  and,  her  sanctimony 
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blatant,  chides  him  "It  is  blessed  by  the  good  God  ...  and  that  is  more 
than  can  be  said  for  the  food  where  you  come  from. " 

Jane  Cameron  reveals  the  typical  Puritan  suspicion  of  the  arts  in 

her  attitude  towards  music  and  literature.  Though  she  is  a  piano 

teacher  and  ostensibly  loves  music,  in  her  eyes  it  is  valuable  only  to 

the  extent  that  it  fulfills  some  useful,  practical  purpose: 

Lucy  marvelled  for  the  thousandth  time  that  it  was 
possible  for  Jane  to  love  music  so  much  and  still 
to  consider  that  in  itself  music  was  not  particularly 
important.  Sometimes  she  even  told  the  parents  of 
her  pupils  that  music  lessons  were  useful  because 
they  kept  small  boys  from  wasting  their  time  in  the 
streets . 

Jane  worries  that  Lucy  reads  too  much,  and  in  this  sense  she  is  some¬ 
what  like  Hector  MacKilwraith  and  Ma  Gall,  for  she  is  afraid  that  Lucy's 
morality  will  be  weakened  by  the  wickedness  of  novels.  She  accuses 
Lucy  of  finding  McCunn  interesting  because  he  is  like  "those  disgusting 

characters  so  many  American  writers  are  putting  in  their  books  these 
9 

days."  Real  life,  insists  Jane,  is  not  like  that.  Her  favorite 

author  is  Lord  Tweedsmuir  because  "He  proved  a  man  can  be  a  great 

10 

writer  today  without  even  mentioning  sex. "  E.  K.  Brown  makes  an 
enlightening  comment  on  the  suspicion  of  the  arts  and  culture  engen¬ 
dered  by  a  negative  religious  ethic: 

Puritanism  goes  beyond  the  demand  for  severe  morality; 
it  disbelieves  in  the  importance  of  art.  It  allows  to 
the  artist  no  function  except  watering  down  moral  ideas 
of  an  orthodox  kind  into  a  solution  attractive  to  minds 
not  keen  enough  to  study  the  ideas  in  more  abstract 
presentation. 

Jane  also  personifies  in  a  mild  way  a  sense  of  divine  retribution. 
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She  lectures  Nina  on  the  use  of  make  up,  citing  an  example  of  a  local 
girl  who  was  the  first  in  Grenville  to  paint  her  nails  and  who, 
according  to  Jane,  went  bad  because  of  it.  She  warns  her  sister 
against  smoking,  saying  that  their  late  father,  John  Knox  Cameron,  had 
been  certain  of  one  thing  from  his  experience  as  school  superintendent.. 
"The  first  boy  who  smoked  always  went  bad.  It  was  one  of  those  little 
things  you  could  be  absolutely  sure  of."  And  this  almost  pathetic 
sense  of  divine  retribution  is  exhibited  in  Each  Man's  Son  by  Jimmy 
MacGillivray : 

Jimmy  MacGillivray,  the  saloon  keeper,  had  a 
stomach  ache.  He  wanted  to  ask  the  doctor  about 
the  idea  that  had  been  scaring  the  wits  out  of 
him.  Could  a  stomach  ache  be  sent  as  a  punish¬ 
ment  for  sin?  If  it  could  --  and  the  Reverend 
MacAlister  said  that  it  was  so  --  then  there  was 
no  hope  for  the  relief  of  Jimmy  MacGillivray . 13 

The  above  example  bears  something  in  common  with  the  episode  of 
Hector  MacKilwraith’ s  rumbling  stomach.  Certainly  it  is  amusing,  as 
are  the  examples  of  Jane's  sense  of  divine  retribution.  But  amusing 
as  these  elements  of  a  negative  religious  ethic  may  be,  they  nonethe¬ 
less  serve  to  point  up  a  serious  quality  possessed  by  the  chief  charac¬ 
ters  in  both  novels:  a  deep  set  conviction  of  their  own  sinfulness  and 
a  sense  of  guilt  which,  for  all  their  emancipation  from  the  outward 
forms  of  a  cruel  religion,  they  cannot  intel lec tual ize  away. 

The  above  manifestations  of  Puritanism  are  of  the  obvious  sort. 

The  characters  who  possess  them  lack  depth  and  the  reader  does  not 
identify  with  them,  nor  does  he  find  their  Puritanism  particularly 
disturbing.  However  they  do  provide  a  background  of  the  psychologically 
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disturbing  elements  of  the  Puritan  ideology  which  the  major  thinking 
characters  contend  with.  Thus  it  is  that  in  MacLennan,  as  in  Ross  and 
Davies,  we  meet  characters  who  personify  the  various  Puritanical  traits 
we  have  already  considered.  But  MacLennan* s  treatment  of  the  influence 
of  a  religious  ethic  is  more  profound  than  that  of  either  Ross  or 
Davies.  Ross  set  out  to  draw  a  psychological  portrait  of  guilt  but 
Philip  Bentley  never  comes  alive,  never  suffers  so  that  we  empathize 
with  him.  And  Davies,  as  one  might  expect  of  a  writer  of  social  satire, 
limits  himself  to  an  almost  exclusively  superficial  presentation  of 
characters  who  are  shallow  and  basically  unaware  of  their  inherent 
religious  bondage.  MacLennan,  along  with  this  type  of  character,  also 
presents  highly  sensitive,  thinking  Puritans  who,  during  the  course  of 
the  novels,  come  to  grips  with  their  own  Puritanism,  realizing  that  it 
is  a  blighting  force  in  their  lives,  and  attempt  to  overcome  it. 

One  of  the  most  pathetic  examples  of  Puritanism's  blighting  effect 
on  the  sensitive  nature  is  guilt-ridden  John  Knox  Cameron,  of  The 
Precipice.  He  is  dead  at  the  time  of  the  novel's  action,  but  Lucy,  a 

thinking  Puritan  whose  "brain  had  years  ago  rejected  most  of  the  values 

14 

by  which  Jane  lived"  reminisces  about  her  father  in  an  attempt  to 
better  understand  her  own  Puritanism.  She  recalls  a  time  in  her  child¬ 
hood  when  she  was  very  ill.  Her  father,  by  nature  a  kind  and  loving 
man,  is  desperately  worried  about  her,  and  his  God  is  so  muc h  a  G ^ 1  d  o j. 
wrath  that  John  Cameron  believes  him  capable  of  wreaking  retributive 
justice  on  an  innocent  child: 


. 
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...  she  had  run  a  high  fever  and  Dr.  Fraser  had  been 
coming  and  going  all  day.  Her  father  had  knelt  at 
her  bedside  and  prayed  aloud  for  half  an  hour,  asking 
God  to  forgive  him,  apparently  thinking  Lucy  was 
unconscious  and  unable  to  hear  him. 15 

A  keen  awareness  of  the  influence  of  Calvinism  on  the  sensitive 

human  being,  the  kind  of  awareness  engendered  by  the  experience  with 

her  father,  has  emancipated  Lucy  to  some  degree  from  the  rigid 

Puritanism  of  her  ancestors,  but,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  examine  Dan 

Ainslie  in  Each  Man '  s  Son ,  intellectual  emancipation  from  a  stultifying 

dogmatism  does  not  prevent  one  from  suffering  a  psychological  aftermath 

MacLennan  himself  points  out  in  Cross  Country,  that  "puritanism  is  a 

state  of  mind  no  more  fundamental  to  religion  than  a  coat  of  barnacles 

16 

is  fundamental  to  the  keel  of  a  ship. "  Philip  Bentley  is  proof  of 
the  fact  that  intellectual  emancipation  from  one’s  religion  does  not 
bring  emotional  freedom  with  it.  When  Lucy  Cameron  dates  Lassiter  she 
feels  guilty  for  responding  with  passion  to  his  kiss  and  wrenches  her¬ 
self  away  from  him,  for  "even  though  her  mind  told  her  there  was 

17 

nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  she  felt  drained  and  helpless.” 

Nor  is  Lucy  the  only  intellectually  emancipated  Puritan  who,  near 
the  novel's  beginning,  suffers  emotional  bondage  to  the  religion  of  her 
forefathers.  Bruce  Fraser,  her  twenty-four  year  old  neighbor,  home 
from  McGill  for  the  summer,  is  as  bound  as  she.  When  he  arrives  home 
Hg  discovers  that  Lucy,  whom  he  has  known  all  his  lire,  has  suddenly 
become  attractive  to  him.  Yet  when  she  expresses  dissatisfaction  with 
her  life  in  Grenville,  Bruce,  sensing  the  emotion  with  which  she  speaks 


. 
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involuntarily  becomes  aloof  from  her: 

The  moment  her  voice  had  conveyed  the  hint  of  a  deep 
personal  emotion  he  had  recoiled  from  her  involuntarily. 
Generations  of  Calvinism  had  made  them  all  afraid  of 
themselves.  The  great  emotions,  love  and  fear  and 
hate  and  desire,  could  break  like  thunderclaps  in  his 
mind  as  in  hers,  and  because  of  their  training  they 
would  both  try  to  conceal  them  with  matter-of-fact 
words  or  a  quick  change  of  subject.-^ 

It  is  significant  that  Lucy  and  Bruce,  both  of  whom  have  intel¬ 
lectually  rejected  the  religion  of  Calvinism,  nonetheless  continue  to 
be  psychologically  influenced  by  its  teachings.  Their  inhibitions 
reveal  the  insidiousness  of  Puritanism;  they  are  living  examples  of 
the  fact  that  intellectual  emancipation  from  Puritanism  does  not  bring 
emotional  release  from  it.  When  Lucy  thinks  about  how  Calvinism 
blighted  her  father's  life  and  how  the  religion  which  she  has  rejected 

continues  to  inhibit  her  own  emotional  development,  "it  was  then  that 

19 

she  realized  that  the  evil  men  do  live  after  them."  Once  having 

faced  the  insidious  influence,  she  is  faced  with  the  problem  of  coping 

with  it.  As  she  struggles  with  her  emotional  bondage  to  a  negative 

religion,  Lucy  concludes  that  self-knowledge  is  a  useful  counteractant. 

Also,  near  the  novel's  beginning,  she  is  dimly  aware  that,  along  with 

20 

self-knowledge  as  an  antidote  for  Pur itanism, "There  was  also  love." 

It  is  love  of  Stephen  Lassiter,  the  divorced  American  whom  Lucy 
marries,  that  helps  her  break  away  from  Grenville  and  ii_s  Calvinism. 
Wishing  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  the  several  unpleasant  arguments  about 
Lassiter  she  has  had  with  Jane,  who  strongly  opposes  the  idea  of  hei 
sister  marrying  the  American,  Lucy  slips  away  from  Grenville  without 


' 
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telling  Jane.  Stephen  meets  her  in  Montreal,  they  are  married  in 
Maryland,  and  fly  on  to  New  York  where  they  begin  their  married  life. 
Lucy  has  turned  her  back  on  her  past.  Several  years  later,  with  a 
mellower  wisdom  than  she  had  possessed  when  she  first  thought  about  the 
importance  of  love  as  a  counteractant  for  Calvinism,  she  speaks  about 
the  power  her  husband's  love  has  had  in  assuaging  her  Puritan  inhi¬ 
bitions: 


"Stephen  taught  me  not  to  be  afraid  of  my  own  feelings. 

He  unfroze  my  heart.  He  made  me  see  that  what  counts 
is  not  what  you  keep  yourself  from  doing,  but  what  you 
do. "21 

What  begins  to  emerge  from  the  novel  is  the  suggestion  that  two  speci¬ 
fic  elements  are  important  in  the  overcoming  of  the  inhibitions  of  a 
negative  religious  ethic:  an  awareness  that  one  is  emotionally  bound 
by  that  ethic,  even  though  one’s  intellect  has  rejected  it;  and  the 
quality  of  love,  in  this  case  the  love  of  another  human  being. 

But  though  Stephen,  through  his  love  for  her,  is  able  to  help  Lucy 
overcome  some  of  her  Puritan  inhibitions,  he  is,  nonetheless,  a  victim 
of  a  kind  of  Puritanism,  too.  For  The  Precipice  deals  with  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Puritan  guilt  on  Stephen  Lassiter  as  well  as  on  his  wife.  And 
though  Lucy's  character  is  quite  fully  developed  and  her  struggle  with 
the  influence  of  Scottish  Calvinism  fairly  lucidly  depicted,  it  is  some¬ 
times  difficult  to  comprehend  the  exact  nature  of  Lassiter's  struggle. 
The  gist  of  the  situation  seems  to  be  that,  as  a  boy,  Stephen  had 
tried  to  emulate  his  forceful  father,  a  keen  businessman  whose  motto 
might  have  been  "One  must  succeed  in  ousiness.  But  Stephen  s  per¬ 
sonality  is  different  from  his  father's,  and  his  attempts  at  imitation 
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result  only  in  frustration.  His  father  dies,  bankrupt.  Eventually 
Stephen,  whose  training  as  an  engineer  is  cut  short  by  his  father's 
death,  goes  to  work  in  the  advertising  agency  of  his  former  Princeton 
classmate.  He  becomes  unhappy  there  because  he  would  rather  design 
airplanes  than  advertise  them. 

Stephen  and  Lucy  are  happy  for  a  while.  They  have  two  children 
and  they  buy  a  house  in  Princeton  from  which  Stephen  commutes  to  his 
New  York  job.  Then  he  begins  to  grow  away  from  Lucy.  His  visits  home 
become  infrequent;  he  takes  a  mistress.  Lucy  knows  about  the  woman, 
and  she  worries  about  Stephen.  She  knows  that  he  is  deeply  troubled 


and  that  his  unhappiness  is  more  than  a  mere  dissatisfaction  with  his 

job.  Yet  she  does  not  know  at  this  point  what  the  exact  nature  of  his 

trouble  is,  and  she  wonders  about  it: 

In  America  there  were  no  limits,  or  none  that 
Stephen  had  ever  recognized.  Apparently  he  had 
always  expected  something  new  around  every  cor¬ 
ner  and  had  been  reared  to  consider  himself  a 
failure  unless  he  found  it:  more  money  to  make, 
more  ideas  to  try  out,  more  itfomen  to  sleep  with, 
more  rules  to  smash,  more  impossibilities  to 
make  commonplace  ....  And  yet  --  what  did 
Stephen  really  want  now?  She  didn't  know.  Worse 
still,  he  didn't  know  either.  From  what  was  he 
trying  to  escape?  From  his  own  inner  sense  of 
failure.  But  failure  to  do  what?^ 


Lucy  ultimately  realizes  that  Stephen  is  more  of  a  Puritan  than 
she  has  ever  been.  For  MacLennan  implies  that  Stephen's  problem  stems 
from  the  Puritan  belief  that  hard  work  is  rewarded  by  god  with  success 
and  that  failure  is  a  mark  of  divine  disapproval.  Stephen  is  a  victim 
of  the  Great  American  Dream.  The  scene  which  describes  him  sitting 
alone  in  a  Greenwich  Village  bar  clearly  indicates  the  fact. 


, 
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From  the  piano  Povey  Bartt  tells  it  all  because  he 
has  seen  it  all  already:  the  American  boy  with  the 
dream  in  his  eyes.  Bartt  sees  him  thirty  years  from 
now  with  the  pouches  under  his  eyes,  without  the 
dream  but  still  with  the  hope,  here  in  the  same  back 
room  on  the  fringe  of  the  light  cone  where  the  tobacco 
smoke  is  rising. 23 


It  becomes  evident  that  Stephen's  is  the  dilemma  of  the  modern  American, 

which  MacLennan  lodges  in  Puritanism: 

eager  for  the  pleasures  of  this  life,  yet  unable  to 
give  himself  over  to  complete  enjoyment  of  them 
because  of  vague  scruples  of  conscience;  believing 
in  the  American  ideals  of  Work  and  Progress,  with¬ 
out  any  real  object  in  life  to  make  them  worthwhile; 
deprived  of  the  possibility  of  religious  conviction, 
yet  full  of  infinite  longings  and  dissatisfactions.  f 

As  we  shall  see  when  we  examine  Each  Man's  Son,  there  is  a  relationship 

between  the  emotional  states  of  Stephen  Lassiter  and  Dan  Ainslie. 

Though  Dan  is  not  an  adherer  to  the  American  Dream,  he  has  deposed 

the  Puritan  God  of  wrath  and  has  nothing  to  give  his  life  meaning, 


n 


othing  to  give  meaning  to  his  obsessive  toil.  Like  Stephen,  he  is  full 


of  vague  longings  and  dissatisfactions. 

Lucy  leaves  Stephen  for  several  months  and  takes  the  children  to 
Canada  to  visit  Jane.  When  she  learns  that  Stephen  has  been  fired  from 
the  advertising  agency  and  is  planning  to  take  a  laborer's  job  with  a 
road  construction  company  in  Minnesota,  she  goes  to  him.  When  she 
arrives  s  he  disc  over s  that  St  ephen  has  been  pr  ob ing  his  s  ou 1  in  an 
attempt  to  understand  the  cause  of  his  unhappiness  and  that  he  has 
come  to  a  degree  of  self-awareness.  With  this  discovery  she  has  hope 
that  he  can  be  helped.  Now  that  she  knows  Stephen  has  begun  looking 


within  himself  for  the  cause  of  his  unhappiness,  she  has  a  kind  of 
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revelation  of  the  mystery  of  life  itself.  She  recalls  her  father 
reading  the  morning  prayers  during  her  childhood,  the  prayers  which 
state  that  life  is  a  gift  of  God's  grace.  With  this  memory,  we  are 
given  to  understand,  comes  Lucy's  final  emancipation  from  her  Puritan 
heritage: 


The  walls  of  the  room  in  this  strange  hotel  in  a 
foreign  city  seemed  to  slide  apart  to  leave  her 
looking  outward  into  infinite  distance.  The  walls 
which  had  encompassed  her  all  her  life,  the  walls 
of  the  puritan  tradition,  were  no  longer. 25 

She,  in  a  moment  of  insight,  realizes  that  both  Lassiter  and  her  sis¬ 
ter  Jane  have  "spent  their  lives  trying  to  keep  the  door  shut  between 

26 

their  own  solitude  and  the  mystery  of  life  itself."  A  defect  of 

the  novel  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  reader  but  vaguely  understands 
Lucy's  revelation  and  remains,  to  some  degree,  unconvinced  of  her 
emancipation  from  Puritanism.  Certainly,  he  remains  unconvinced  of 
Stephen's  deliverance  from  the  American  Dream  and  feels  that 
MacLennan's  definition  of  "the  mystery  of  life"  is  altogether  too 
vague.  But  inspite  of  the  obscurity  of  the  novel's  closing  passages, 
one  infers  that  the  answer  to  Stephen's  dilemma  lies  in  his  acceptance 
of  the  fact  that  he  need  do  nothing  to  prove  his  worthiness  in  life; 
he  need  merely  accept  life  as  a  gift. 

However  unconvincing  one  finds  the  resolution  of  I  he  Precipice, 
two  elements  clearly  emerge  from  the  novel:  in  his  struggle  with  the 
psychologically  inhibiting  forces  of  Puritanism,  the  Puritan  must  be 
aware  of  his  Puritanism  and  there  must  be  present  the  force  of  love. 

It  is  through  Stephan's  love  that  Lucy  loses  her  Calvinistic 
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inhibitions;  and  Lucy's  love,  MacLennan  appears  to  suggest,  plays  an 
important  role  in  helping  Lassiter  come  to  grips  with  his  American 
Puritan  Heritage. 

Each  Man's  Son,  published  in  1951,  draws  a  more  lucid  and  con¬ 
vincing  portrait  of  a  sensitive  Puritan,  Dr.  Daniel  Ainslie,  who, 
during  the  course  of  the  novel,  struggles  and  comes  to  terms  with 
the  guilt  and  dissatisfaction  which  are  elements  of  the  curse  of 
Scotch  Calvinism  he  has  inherited  from  his  stern  father.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  novel,  Ainslie,  like  Lucy,  has  intellectually 
shrugged  off  his  belief  in  the  Calvinist  religion.  He  prides  him¬ 
self  on  his  agnosticism.  What  he  learns  during  the  course  of  the 

novel  is  that,  like  Lucy  only  more  convincingly  so,  he  is  emotionally 

27 


bound  to  his  "barbarous  Presbyterian  past".  But  his  awareness 
develops  a  step  beyond  Lucy's  for  he  ultimately  realizes  that, 
having  deposed  the  Calvinist  God  of  wrath,  one  must  find  something 
to  replace  him  with.  And  by  the  novel's  close  Ainslie  has  found 
that  force. 

Daniel  Ainslie  drives  himself  to  unnecessary  work.  He  has  a 
thriving  career,  a  beautiful  wife  who  loves  him,  yet  -instead  of 
spending  time  with  her  when  he  arrives  home  exhausted  from  the  hos- 
pital  each  day,  he  drives  himseli  to  translating  Greek.  Margaret, 
his  wife,  does  not  clearly  understand  what  drives  Daniel,  buL  she 
senses  that,  in  his  own  eyes,  he  continually  falls  short  of  some 


shadowy  ideal.  Dr.  Mackenzie,  Ainslie's  old  friend  and  mentor,  in 
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a  conversation  in  which  the  younger  man  confesses  to  a  desire  for 
the  children  his  wife  cannot  bear,  talks  to  Ainslie  about  his  maso¬ 
chistic  obsession  for  work,  telling  him  that  it  emanates  from  a  sense 
of  guilt  engendered  by  the  Calvinism  which  Ainslie  has  intellectu¬ 
ally  rejected.  He  tells  Dan  that  he  feels  guilty  merely  because  he 
is  alive: 


"Dan,  you  haven't  forgotten  a  single  w7ord  you've 
heard  from  the  pulpit  or  your  own  Presbyterian 
father.  You  may  think  you've  rejected  religion 
with  your  mind,  but  your  personality  has  no  more 
rejected  it  than  dyed  cloth  rejects  its  original 
color . "28 


Ainslie  is  angered  by  his  mentor's  words,  and  though  their  conversa¬ 
tion  terminates  at  this  point,  the  old  doctor's  words  have  nonethe¬ 
less  started  a  process  of  self-probing  which  will  ultimately  result 
in  Ainslie 's  completer  understanding  of  his  own  Puritanism.  The 
interview  with  MacKenzie  places  before  the  reader  two  facts  about 
Ainslie:  he  flogs  himself  to  doing  unnecessary  work  because  of  a 

religiously  induced  guilt,  a  fact  which  he  does  not  at  this  point 
in  the  novel  clearly  understand;  and  he  yearns  for  children. 

The  day  after  his  talk  with  MacKenzie,  Ainslie,  thinking  over 
the  old  doctor's  words ,  realizes  that  he  yearns  for  a  son  to  give 
purpose  to  his  life,  to  make  his  toil  worthwhile.  On  a  train  trip 
to  the  neighboring  town  of  Louisburg  where  he  is  to  perform  an  opera¬ 
tion  he  meets  Mollie  and  Alan  MacNeil,  on  their  way  to  a  picnic. 

Dan  is  impressed  with  the  lad  and,  after  the  operation,  joins  the 

He  realizes  that  Alan  is  the  sort  of  son  he 


two  on  their  outing. 
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would  like,  but  quickly  suppresses  the  knowledge.  A  short  time  later 
fate  throws  the  man  and  the  boy  into  contact  when  Alan  is  rushed  to 
the  hospital  with  appendicitis  and  Ainslie  performs  an  emergency  opera¬ 
tion.  As  soon  as  the  operation  is  over  he  drives,  in  a  highly  emo¬ 
tional  state,  to  the  wharf,  where  he  admits  to  himself  the  knowledge 
that  he  had  sublimated  at  Louisburg:  he  wants  Alan  for  his  son.  At 
this  point  it  makes  no  difference  to  him  that  Alan  is  somebody  .else 1 s 
child.  At  this  point  he  is  unaware  that  his  longing  for  a  son  is  a 
desire  to  escape  his  Puritanism.  All  he  knows  is  that  he  wants  Alan 
and  that  "A  man's  son  is  the  boy  he  himself  might  have  been,  the 
future  he  can  no  longer  attain.1 
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After  his  emotional  upheaval  on  the  wharf,  he  drives  to 
Dr.  Mackenzie's  where  the  two  men  have  the  second  of  several  conver¬ 
sations  that  play  an  important  role  in  Ainslie' s  movement  toward 
self-awareness.  Mackenzie  tells  him  two  things  which  function  impor¬ 
tantly  in  his  maturation  process.  Ainslie,  telling  Mackenzie  about 
his  emotional  upheaval  after  the  operation,  castigates  himselt  ror 
the  show  of  emotion  and  says  that  he  must  have  inherited  this  weak¬ 
ness  from  his  mother.  Whereupon,  Dr .  Mackenzie  who  had  known 
Ains 1 ie ' s  parents,  tells  him  that  he  would  do  well  to  Dlame  his  stern 
inis t  father  more  and  his  mother  less  for  she  was  a  very  loving 
woman.  As  Ainslie  listens  to  Dr.  Mackenzie,  his  desire  to  relive  his 
own  life  by  making  Alan  into  the  boy  he  himself  might  have  oeen  is 
emphasized  by  his  momentary  mental  confusion  of  Mollie  with  his 


. 
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Mother  and  Alan  with  himself: 

Then  it  was  not  Mollie 's  eyes  he  was  looking  into; 
they  were  the  eyes  of  his  own  mother.  Mollie  and 
his  mother  became  confused  and  he  was  confused  with 
Alan. 30 

Through  Ains lie's  confused  thoughts  cut  the  wise  words  of 

Dr.  MacKenzie.  "You  aren't  looking  for  a  son,  Dan.  You're  looking 
31 

for  a  God."  But  Ainslie's  self-understanding  has  not  advanced  to 

the  degree  at  which  he  can  understand  the  wisdom  of  his  mentor's 

words,  and  he  angrily  defends  himself  "You  don't  understand  ...all 

32 

I  want  to  do  is  help  the  boy."  And  with  Alan  in  hospital  recupera¬ 
ting  from  his  operation,  Ainslie  has  ample  opportunity  to  influence 
him.  While  the  lad  is  recuperating,  Ainslie  tutors  him  daily  and 
buys  him  books.  When  he  leaves  the  hospital,  Dan  insists  that  Alan 
come  daily  to  his  house  for  exercise  and  a  carefully  prescribed  diet. 
Ainslie  ignores  the  fact  that  both  his  wife  and  Mollie  are  disturbed 
by  this  arrangement,  and  he  selfishly  continues  with  his  plan  because 

he  now  feels  within  himself  that  "Alan  would  become  more  than  a  fos- 

33 

ter  son;  he  would  become  a  purpose  in  life.  At  this  point  in  his 

development,  Ainslie  has  but  a  blind  ambition  to  make  Alan  his  son 
regardless  of  whom  he  hurts  in  the  process.  He  does  not  at  this 
point  have  enough  self-awareness  to  realize  that  it  is  not  a  son  he 
is  seeking  but  a  god,  an  ideal,  a  belief  in  something  greater  than 
himself  to  reulace  the  Cnlvinist  God  of  wrath  his  agnosticism  has 
deposed. 

It  is  Mollie  who  brings  Ainslie's  dream  crashing  to  earth  when 
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she  refuses  to  let  Alan  continue  coming  to  the  doctor's  house. 

Ainslie  goes  to  her  in  an  attempt  to  persuade  her  to  change  her  mind, 
but 


She  had  only  to  look  at  him  and  express  her  thanks 
while  deliberately  ignoring  what  she  knew  he  had 
been  trying  to  do  and  he  was  helpless  against  her . 34 

At  this  moment  he  becomes  ashamed  of  his  selfishness  in  trying  to 
take  Alan  from  Mol lie,  and  he  walks,  inwardly  seething,  to  a  brook 
on  his  property  where,  in  the  moonlight,  he  vents  his  wrath  on  the 
Calvinist  God  and  on  the  perpetuators  of  the  Calvinist  ideology.  At 
this  point  he  has  an  epiphany  during  which  he  is  purged  of  his  emo¬ 
tional  bondage  to  Calvinism.  One  might  point  out  as  a  defect  in  the 
novel  the  fact  that  this  purgation  is  difficult  to  comprehend.  But 
McPherson  says: 

In  an  introspective  passage  ending  in  an  epiphany 
that  the  reader  does  not  quite  understand  . . . 

Ainslie’ s  disillusion  sets  him  free  from  the 
'ancient  curse. '35 

Ainslie  rages  to  himself: 

Underneath  all  his  troubles,  he  told  himself, 
lay  this  ancient  curse.  He  thought  desperately 
of  Margaret  and  desperately  of  himself,  and  he 
knew  that  it  was  the  fear  of  the  curse  which  had 
hobbled  his  spirit.  The  fear  of  the  curse  had 
led  directly  to  a  fear  of  love  itself  ....  With 
a  longing  for  continuance  burning  in  his  blood, 
he  had  looked  ahead  on  his  days  and  seen  total 
emptiness.  He  had  reached  his  core.  And  there 
he  had  stopped.  He  got  to  his  feet  and  looked 
down  at  the  brook.  In  that  moment  he  made  the 
discovery  that  he  was  ready  to  go  on  with  life. 36 


Ainslie  goes  home  to  Margaret  and  asks  her  to  book  passage  on  a  shj_p 
to  England.  He  wants  to  leave  behind  the  memories  of  Cape  Breton. 
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But  after  Ainslie  has  given  Alan  up,  the  child  is  restored  to  him 
by  an  unexpected  turn  of  events.  Archie  MacNeil,  Alan's  punch-drunk 
father,  returns  home  unannounced,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  five 
years,  to  find  his  wife  in  the  arms  of  Louis  Camire.  Archie  charges 
at  the  Frenchman  with  a  poker,  Mol lie  rushes  between  them,  and  is 
felled  by  the  blow  meant  for  Camire.  Enraged,  Archie  again  strikes 
with  the  poker,  this  time  killing  Camire.  Mollie  dies  in  the  ambulance 
on  the  way  to  the  hospital,  and  Archie,  a  blood  clot  on  his  brain, 
cannot  live  long.  Alan,  who  has  witnessed  part  of  the  dreadful  scene, 
is  taken,  hysterical,  to  the  doctor's  house  by  Margaret,  while  Dan 
goes  to  the  hospital  to  see  to  the  boy's  parents. 

When  he  returns  home  from  the  hospital  he  goes  to  the  room  where 

Margaret  is  sitting  with  Alan  in  her  arms.  Ainslie,  overcome  with 

tenderness  for  Alan,  weeps  unashamedly,  but  when  he  tries  to  take 

Alan  in  his  arms,  the  child  becomes  hys ter ical . 3^  Ainslie  leaves  the 

child  with  Margaret  and  joins  Dr.  Mackenzie  downstairs.  The  tragedy 

has  accelerated  the  process  of  Ainslie's  growing  self-awareness  and 

he  says  to  Dr.  Mackenzie: 

"I  killed  her  as  surely  as  my  father  killed  my 
mother  ....  You  told  me  the  truth  once  and  I 
■  wouldn't  listen.  Through  arrogance,  the  both 
of  us.  Through  total  incapacity  to  understand 
that  in  comparison  with  a  loving  human  being 
everything  else  is  wor thless . " 38 

Dr,  Mackenzie  tells  Dan  to  get  a  grip  on  himself,  but  Ainslie  is  emo¬ 
tionally  distraught.  "What  else  have  I  done  all  my  life  but  keep  a 
grip  on  myself?"35  He  points  out  that  Alan  is  terrified  of  him  but 
not  in  the  least  afraid  of  Margaret.  Mackenzie  tells  him  that  Alan 
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is  only  suffering  from  shock  and  Ainslie,  full  of  emotion,  blurts  out 
"But  I  love  the  boy."^0  Mackenzie's  answer  marks  the  conclusion  of 
Ainslie's  conflict  with  his  thwarting  Puritanism.  "Yes,  Dan.  Now  I 
think  you  do." 

Ainslie  ha.s  finally  found  a  force  which  he  can  substitute  for  the 
Calvinist  God  of  wrath,  who  by  this  time  he  has  rejected  both  intel¬ 
lectually  and  emotionally.  That  force  is  unselfish  love  which  Ainslie 
experiences  for  the  first  time  at  the  novel's  end.  It  is  the  kind  of 
love  his  mother  bore  for  him;  it  is  the  kind  of  love  Mollie  bore  for 
Alan. 

Throughout  the  course  of  the  novel,  Ainslie  runs  a  sort  of  Puritan 
gamut  of  self-realization  and  rejuvenation.  Through  the  advice  of 
Dr.  Mackenzie  and  his  own  psychological  probing,  Ainslie  has  come  to 
a  completer  appreciation  of  the  thwarting  influence  of  his  father's 
life-denying  Calvinism  on  his  life.  Even  though  he  is  an  agnostic, 
his  Puritanism  has  given  him  a  driving  obsession  for  work.  It  is  as 
though,  by  punishing  himself  with  overwork,  he  seeks  to  overcome  the 
feelings  of  guilt  planted  by  his  father's  teachings.  His  Puritanism 
has  made  him  emotionally  cold  and  incapable  of  giving  as  much  love  to 
his  wife  as  he  would  like.  And  since  he  is  unable  to  accept  the 
Puritan  od  of  wrath  he  has,  unconsciously  at  first,  sought  some  per¬ 
manency  in  life  with  which  to  replace  the  god.  He  thinks  he  has 
found  the  answer  in  Alan,  but  wise  old  Dr.  Mackenzie  assures  him  that 
he  is  seeking  a  god,  not  a  son. 

Right  from  the  novel's  beginning,  choric  character,  Dr.  Mackenzie, 
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advises  Ainslie.  He  tells  him  that  it  is  right  to  reject  the 
Calvinist  god,  and  he  emphasizes  the  importance  of  love  in  human  ex¬ 
istence.  In  the  first  conversation  with  Ainslie,  concerning  the 
younger  doctor's  relationship  with  his  wife,  Margaret,  he  says: 

"You  love  Margaret  and  she  loves  you.  You  both 
have  your  faults  and  so  have  we  all,  and  you're 
not  alone  in  that.  But  you  are  alone  in  life 
with  each  other,  and  if  you  seek  grievances, 
you'll  find  it  all  too  easy  to  discover  them. 

If  we  were  all  perfect,  Dan,  there  would  be  no 
need  for  love  in  this  world. "42 

And  in  their  second  conversation,  held  after  Ainslie  has  operated  on 
Alan,  the  old  doctor  emphasizes  the  fact  that  Ainslie  would  do  well 
to  honour  his  father  less  and  his  mother  more  because  she  was  a 


loving  woman.  The  kind  of  love  Dr.  MacKenzie  advocates  is  a  self¬ 


less  love, 
in  Ainslie 


and  it  is  certain  that 
s  ultimate  realization 


his  influence  plays  a  major  role 

that,  "...in  comparison  with  a 

43 


loving  human  being  everything  else  is  worthless." 

At  the  novel's  end,  when  Ainslie  says  that  he  loves  Alan,  one 
is  certain  that  he  has  come  to  a  true  realization  of  the  power  of 
selfless  love.  And  to  Dr.  MacKenzie,  who  has  been  guiding  Ainslie 
toward  a  philosophy  of  love  throughout  the  novel,  are  given  the  last 
words  which  imply  that  Dan  has  found  his  answer  to  life.  Alec  Lucas 


succinctly  sums  up  the  novel: 

MacLennan  affirms  life,  and  his  novel  deals  drama¬ 
tically  with  its  ultimate  values.  Wrong  in  denying 
God  but  right  in  denying  the  Calvinist's  oppressive 
God,  Ainslie  wrestles  with  problems  that  each  man's 
son  of  us  must  face.  Unable  to  live  without  an  ideal, 
a  religion,  a  god,  man  will  accept  or  find  one  for 


. 
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himself.  Ainslie's  great  discovery  is  that  God 

is  love. 

Although  the  scene  describing  Ains lie's  final  emotional  emanci¬ 
pation  from  Puritanism  is  not  totally  convincing,  his  solution  to  the 
Puritan's  dilemma  is  much  clearer  than  Lucy's:  she  knows  that  it  is 
important  to  reject  the  Calvinist  God  and  she  is  aware  that  love  is 
a  force  which  aids  her  in  counteracting  the  negativism  engendered  by 
her  Calvinist  forbears.  Ainslie  learns,  not  only  that  one  must 
reject  the  Calvinist  God,  but  that,  for  the  sake  of  one's  emotional 
well-being,  must  replace  Him  with  something.  For  Ainslie  the  sub¬ 
stitute  is  the  unselfish  love  of  another  human  being. 

In  1S58  MacLennan  published  The  Watch  That  Ends  The  Night,  a 
novel  which  deals,  among  other  things,  with  man's  search  for  meaning 
.in  life.  And  though  it  does  not  concentrate  on  a  particular  religious 
denomination,  it  does  deal  with  the  sufferers  from  a  negative  religious 
ethic  at  a  time  long  after  they  have  deposed  the  god  of  their  forbears. 
One  might  say  that  it  picks  up  where  Each  Man's  Son  leaves  off  in  that 
it  concerns  itself  not  with  the  surface  elements  of  a  negative  reli¬ 
gious  ethic  such  as  sanctimony,  a  suspicion  of  pleasure,  and  so  forth, 
as  The  Precipice  and  Each  Man's  Son  both  do  to  some  extent,  for  rea¬ 
sons  already  discussed:  rather,  it  addresses  itself  to  the  psycho¬ 
logical  problem  faced  by  characters  who,  though  they  are  long  emanci¬ 
pated  from  a  negative  religion,  nonetheless  discover  that  man  needs 
something  larger  than  himself  to  believe  in.  The  novel  propounds  a 
philosophy  of  life  which  could  be  thought  of  as  a  replacement  for  the 
Puritan  God  of  wrath.  It  is  a  novel  which  emphasizes  the  power  and 
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beauty  of  love.  But  the  term  love  in  The  Watch  That  Ends  The  Night  is 
used  in  a  broader  sense  than  in  the  two  previous  novels.  For  the  book 
propounds  not  only  the  unselfish  love  of  another  human  being;  it  pro¬ 
pounds  a  love  of  life  itself  and  implies  that  the  sanction  for  human 
existence  lies  in  man's  ability  to  love  the  mystery  of  life. 

The  main  action  of  The  Watch  That  Ends  The  Night  is  set  in 
Montreal  in  the  early  1950' s,  though  the  author  uses  the  technique  of 
flashback  to  describe  events  which  transpired  during  the  depression 
of  the  thirties.  It  is  the  story  of  George  Stewart,  a  radio  news- 
commentator  and  a  part-time  lecturer  at  McGill,  and  his  search  for  a 
meaning  in  life.  At  the  time  of  the  novel's  main  action,  George  is 
happily  married  to  Catharine  Martell  Stewart,  the  semi-invalid  widow 
of  Dr.  Jerome  Martell  who  is  reported  dead  during  the  Second  World 
War . 

George  and  Catharine  had  been  children  together.  All  her  life 
Catharine  has  suffered  from  a  rheumatic  heart;  all  his  life  George 
has  loved  her.  When  George  is  seventeen,  he  goes  to  Frobisher  and 
Catharine  goes  to  McGill.  When  they  meet  again,  it  is  several  years 
later  and  Catharine  is  married  to  Jerome  Martell,  a  dynamic  and  bril¬ 
liant  Montreal  surgeon.  George,  now  a  teacher  at  a  private  boys' 
school  outside  Montreal,  spends  his  free  weekends  with  his  redis¬ 
covered  Catharine  and  her  husband  and  infant  child.  George  has 
never  fallen  out  of  love  with  Catharine,  but  he  greatly  admires 
Jerome  and  the  two  men  are  friends. 

During  the  depression,  Jerome  lives  at  terrific  intensity.  He 
embraces  causes  passionately,  partly  because  oi  his  impulsively 
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generous  nature,  partly  because  of  his  religious  background.  As  a 

child,  in  the  home  of  his  foster  parents.  Reverend  and  Mrs.  Giles 

Martell,  the  orphan  Jerome  had  been  militantly  Christian.  He: 

had  really  thought  of  himself  as  a  soldier 
of  God.  He  believed  the  Gospels  literally 
and  they  meant  far  more  to  him  than  to  most 
people  because  he  had  such  a  need  to  belong. ^5 

But  when  Jerome  becomes  a  soldier  of  the  First  World  War  the  killing 

he  is  forced  to  do  makes  him  reject  his  Christianity.  He  comes  home 

an  agnostic,  full  of  guilt  and  so  shocked  by  his  experiences  that  he 

is  unable  to  live  any  longer  with  his  foster  parents. 

At  the  time  when  George  comes  to  know  him,  Jerome  is  espousing 
the  cause  of  socialism  which  he  had  first  become  interested  in  while 
recuperating  from  wounds  in  hospital  during  the  First  World  War.  He 
had  learned  about  socialism  from  a  young  Jew  who  was  a  fellow  patient. 
He  becomes  passionately  interested  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  A 
doctor  friend  of  his  plans  to  establish  a  medical  corps  in  Spain,  and 
he  asks  Jerome  to  join  him.  When  a  communist  Spanish  tank  officer 
comes  to  Montreal  to  address  a  public  meeting,  Jerome  is  asked  to 
introduce  him.  Jerome  agrees  to  do  so  because  he  believes  in  the 
Spanish  cause.  But  at  the  meeting  he  becomes  excited  and  says  rash 
things.  There  is  a  riot,  provoked  by  the  communists,  and  the  plat¬ 
form  speakers,  Jerome  among  them,  are  taken  away  in  a  police  car. 

The  newspaper  account  of  the  meeting  makes  Jerome  out  to  be  a  commu¬ 
nist,  though  he  is  not,  and  he  is  fired  from  his  position  at  the 
hospital.  Forced  to  leave  Montreal,  Jerome's  decision  about 
joining  the  Spanish  War  has  been  made  for  him. 
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Shortly  before  he  leaves  for  Spain,  Jerome,  in  a  conversation 

with  George,  confesses  to  an  inner  need  which  helps  to  explain  his 

interest  in  causes  and  presages  the  truth  about  human  experience 

which  he  later  passes  on  to  George: 

"A  man  must  belong  to  something  larger  than  him¬ 
self.  He  must  surrender  to  it.  God  was  so  con¬ 
venient  for  that  purpose  when  people  could  believe 
in  Him.  He  was  so  safe  and  so  remote."^ 

And  though  Catharine  is  heart-broken  at  Jerome's  decision  to  go  to 

Spain,  she  nonetheless  understands  his  awful  drive.  She  knows  that 

his  espousal  of  the  Spanish  cause  stems  from  his  need  to  believe  in 

something,  his  need  to  find  a  replacement  for  the  Christian  God  he 

stopped  believing  in  during  the  First  World  War.  Catharine,  better 

than  anyone  else,  understands  Jerome's  need,  because  she  knows  that 

he  had  tried,  unsuccessfully,  to  make  her  fill  the  vacuum  caused  by 

his  agnosticism.  At  the  wharf,  as  they  wait  for  Jerome's  ship  to 

sail,  she  comments  to  George  that  perhaps  Jerome  will  find  in  Spain 

what  he  lost  in  the  trenches: 

"You  mean  his  religion?" 

"I  mean  something  that  would  protect  him  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  thought 
he'd  found  it  in  me.  He  did  find  it  in  me 
for  a  while  .... " 

"It's  so  awful  for  a  woman  to  learn  that 
human  love  isn't  sufficient.  We  need  God, 
and  He  doesn't  care.  Perhaps  because  we 
don't  let  Him  care.  But  where  is  He? 

Where  is  He  gone?"47 

Catharine's  words  make  one  aware  that  the  human  love  which  functions 
importantly  in  the  emancipation  of  Lucy  and  Stephen  and  Daniel  Ainslie 
is  not  enough  to  assuage  man's  need  for  a  god. 
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World  War  Two  breaks  out  while  Jerome  is  overseas,  and  he  is 

reported  dead.  Some  time  later  Catharine  marries  George,  and, 

though  they  live  in  the  shadow  of  her  illness,  their  life  together 

is  happy.  Like  Jerome,  George  had  at  one  time  believed  in  the 

Christian  god,  but  he  had  stopped  believing  during  the  depression. 

He  is  of  a  more  temperate  nature  than  Jerome,  and  his  Christianity 

was  undoubtedly  less  militant.  But  George  has  done  precisely  what 

Jerome  had  attempted  to  do  before  he  left  for  Spain:  he  has  made 

Catharine  the  reason  for  his  existence: 

"I  had  made  Catharine  the  rock  of  my  life.  As 
a  boy,  at  least  for  a  time,  I  had  believed  that 
God  cared  for  me  personally.  In  the  Thirties  I 
had  said  to  myself:  There  is  no  God.  Now  I  had 
Catharine  and  Catharine's  fate  and  that  winter, 
feeling  confidant  of  being  equal  to  it,  I  said 
to  myself:  'What  difference  does  it  make  if 

there  is  no  God?  Or,  if  God  exists,  why  worry 
if  He  is  indifferent  to  justice?  '"4-8 

Then  during  the  first  year  of  the  Korean  War,  Jerome  returns 
from  the  dead.  He  has  spent  years  in  concentration  camps  and  has 
been  unable  to  get  out  word  of  his  survival.  With  Jerome's  return, 
George's  existence  totters.  For  though  Catharine's  illness  is  an 
ever-present  threat  to  his  happiness,  until  now  he  has  considered 
himself  capable  of  living  with  it.  But  Jerome's  return  disturbs  the 
life  that  George  has  built  around  Catharine.  He  knows  that  she  must 
be  told  that  Jerome  is  alive,  and  he  is  afraid  of  what  the  shock  will 
do  to  her  heart. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  married  life,  George  Stewart  recogni¬ 
zes  the  impermanency  of  the  substance  he  has  built  his  life  on. 

A  man  standing  on  a  rock  may  believe  himself 
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strong  enough  to  stand  there  forever.  But  if 
an  earthquake  comes,  where  is  he?  What  is  he. 

I  can  say  now  in  retrospect  that  I  did  not  know 
what  my  true  position  was  when  Jerome  returned 
from  the  dead.  But  I  was  soon  to  find  it  out. 

I  was  also  to  discover  what  I,  and  I  believe 
every  man,  requires  to  knew  and  feel  is  he  is  to 
live  with  a  sense  of  how  utterly  tremendous  is 
the  mystery  of  our  ancestors  confidently  called 
God . 49 


Jerome's  return  begins  in  George  a  series  of  reactions  which  result 
in  his  quest  for  something  more  permanent  than  another  human  being 
to  base  his  reason  for  existence  on.  But  his  ultimate  discovery  of 
the  sanction  for  human  existence  is  made  only  after  prolonged  intro¬ 
spection  and  emotional  turmoil. 

Jerome,  still  very  much  in  love  with  Catharine,  but  promising  to 
leave  Montreal  immediately  for  the  west  so  as  not  to  complicate  the 
lives  of  the  Stewarts,  goes  privately  to  see  his  former  wife.  While 
he  is  with  her  he  intimates  that  he  has  found  the  power  larger  than 
himself  in  search  of  which  he  went  to  Spain.  A  few  hours  after  he 
leaves  her,  Catharine  suffers  a  serious  embolism,  and  is  rushed  to 
the  hospital  by  George  who  has  arrived  home  to  find  her  desperately 
ill.  The  doctors  are  doubtful  that  Catharine  will  survive,  and 
George,  sick  with  worry,  suddenly  knows  what  Catharine  and  Jerome 
had  known  before  Jerome  went  to  Spain,  and  what  Daniel  Ainslie  knows 
at  the  close  of  Each  Man's  Son:  man  needs  to  believe  in  something 
larger  than  himself,  and  his  need  cannot  be  satisfied  by  a  career  or 
a  family  or  a  wife.  In  realizing  this  truth,  George  is  one  step 
closer  to  his  knowledge  of  what  the  something  larger  than  himself  is 
During  a  period  of  serious  introspec tion  he  faces  the  fact  that  the 


god  whom 


one  is  taught  to  revere  as  a  loving  father  is  indifferent 
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to  the  injustice  of  Catharine's  illness.  He  faces  the  fact  that  man 

apparently  needs  a  god.  A  man  cannot  substitute  career,  political 

systems,  a  wife  for  a  god: 

For  if  a  man  cannot  believe  that  he  serves  more 
than  himself,  if  he  cannot  believe  there  is 
meaning  in  the  human  struggle,  itfhat  are  his  chan¬ 
ces  for  emotional  survival?  We  may  assert  that 
as  flys  to  wanton  boys,  so  are  we  to  the  gods  who 
kill  us  for  their  sport.  But  we  can't  live  long 
believing  this.  Human  dignity  forbids  it.5*-* 

Catharine,  gravely  ill  and  aware  that,  should  she  recover,  her 
heart  will  be  greatly  impaired  and  her  life  even  more  that  of  the 
invalid  than  before,  nonetheless  has  an  indomitable  spirit  which 
neither  George  nor  the  doctors  can  comprehend.  Weak  as  she  is,  she 
struggles  for  life: 

Her  courage  made  me  feel  awe;  it  even  made  the 
doctors  feel  awe.  To  go  on  like  this,  to  strug¬ 
gle  like  this  --  for  what?  Merely  to  have  to 
go  through  it  all  again  at  a  later  date.  She 
did  not  seem  to  me  like  a  boxer  rising  again 
and  again  to  be  punished  by  an  invincible  oppo¬ 
nent,  but  more  like  a  bird  in  the  claws  of  a 
cat  who  wanted  to  prolong  the  fun.  The  cat 
was  God.5- 

Her  struggle  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  she  has  a  mellower, 
more  mature  attitude  toward  life  than  does  George,  at  least  at  this 
particular  point  in  the  novel.  Catharine's  attitude  is  foreshadowed 
earlier  in  the  novel  when  George,  looking  at  some  of  the  paintings 
that  his  wife  has  done  as  a  hobby,  recognizes  in  them 

this  expression  --  not  of  Catharine  but  of 
a  love  of  life  itself  which  in  her  had  become 
so  intense  as  to  be  almost  impersonal.52 

Perhaps  it  is  not  strange  that  Jerome,  who,  by  his  return,  had 
started  George  on  his  journey  toward  self-awareness,  is  the  one  who 
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helps  Stewart  out  of  his  despair  during  Catharine's  illness  and  helps 
him  to  discover  the  nature  of  that  power  larger  than  himself  which  he 
has  come  to  regard  as  necessary  in  his  life.  Jerome  goes  to 
Catharine  at  the  hospital  as  soon  as  he  hears  of  her  attack.  Outside 
her  room  he  comforts  George  by  sharing  x^ith  him  the  philosophy  that 
he  has  evolved  for  himself. 

While  Jerome  was  a  prisoner  in  various  concentration  camps 
during  the  Second  World  War,  he  had  nothing  to  read.  In  order  to 
retain  his  sanity,  he  set  himself  to  the  recalling  of  the  Gospels 
and  Psalms  he  had  memorized  as  a  child  in  the  home  of  his  foster  par¬ 
ents.  After  several  x^eeks  of  recalling  the  scriptures,  Jerome  has  a 
kind  of  mystical  experience  which  teaches  him,  if  not  the  mystery  of 
life,  at  least  the  answer  to  what  he  has  gone  to  Spain  in  search  of. 
He  tells  Catharine  about  it: 

"One  day  I  woke  up  and  Jesus  himself  seemed  to 
be  in  the  cell  with  me  and  I  wasn't  alone.  He 
wasn't  anyone  I  had  known  before.  He  wasn't 
the  Jesus  of  the  churches.  He  wasn't  the  Jesus 
who  dies  for  our  sins.  He  xvas  simply  a  man  who 
had  died  and  risen  again.  Who  died  outwardly  as 
I  had  died  inwardly. "53 

In  a  conversation  with  George  at  the  hospital  after  Catharine's 
operation,  Mar  tell  enlarges  on  his  philosophy.  He  x^arns  George  that, 
although  she  has  miraculously  survived  this  operation,  he  must  live 
with  the  knowledge  that  Catharine  may  die  at  any  time,  that  xvith  her 
heart  gravely  weakened  by  the  operation  her  lire  x^ill  be  a  struggle 
for  survival.  And  if  he  is  to  have  the  strength  to  bear  this  respon¬ 
sibility,  he  must  learn  to  protect  himself,  must  learn  to  build  a 
shell  around  himself.  George  asks  what  the  shell  is,  and  Jerome 
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replies , 

Death.  The  shell  is  death.  You  must  crawl 
inside  of  death  and  die  yourself.  You  must 
lose  your  life.  You  must  lose  it  to  yourself. "54 

George  is  moved  by  Jerome's  words,  but  he  does  not  fully  comprehend 

their  import: 

Then  what  I'm  afraid  of  is  death.  I  paused 
and  forced  the  words  out.  Not  her  death  but 
mine? 

He  smiled  at  me:  No,  I  don't  think  so.  I 
think  what  you're  afraid  of  isn't  death  at  all. 

I  think  it's  life  ....  Not  of  life  with  her, 

George.  Of  life  without  her. 55 

In  the  light  of  what  Jerome  has  said,  it  appears  that,  when  he 
advocates  George's  death  to  himself,  he  means  death  to  his  fear  of 
life.  George  had  tried  to  make  Catharine  the  rock  of  his  existence. 
But  Jerome's  return  and  Catharine's  subsequent  illness  had  made  him 
realize  the  wisdom  of  Jerome's  earlier  insistence  that  a  man  must 
believe  in  something  greater  than  himself.  George,  before  Jerome's 
return,  had  felt  that  with  Catharine  as  his  anchor  he  could  with¬ 
stand  life.  Early  in  the  novel  he  is  resentful  toward  the  god  whose 
existence  he  doubts  because  he  allows  Catharine  to  be  ill.  Undoubt¬ 
edly,  George's  resentment  arises,  at  least  partially,  from  a  selfish 
though  understandable  fear  of  losing  Catharine.  Jerome,  near  the 
novel's  close,  points  out  to  him  that  he  is  afraid  of  life  without 
her.  With  Catharine  gone,  George  would  have  nothing  to  believe  in. 

But  after  his  talk  with  Jerome  outside  Catharine's  hospital  room, 
George  realizes  that  he  is  capable  of  letting  Catharine  live  out  her 
death.  He  is  no  longer  bitter  toward  the  power  that  has  allowed  her 
to  have  a  rheumatic  heart.  He  has,  in  a  sense,  died  to  this  tear  oi 
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losing  Catharine  and,  with  this  symbolical  death  has  come  a  new 
appreciation  of  life  itself,  a  realization  of  what  Catharine's  paint¬ 
ings  suggest  she  has  instinctively  known  for  some  time:  that  life  is 
a  gift  which  should  be  loved  and  enjoyed,  regardless  of  how  fleeting 
it  might  be.  And  as  George  symbolically  dies  to  his  fear  of  life  and 
learns  to  love  it  for  itself,  his  love  for  Catharine  reaches  a  greater 
dimension.  For  now  that  she  is  no  longer  the  rock  in  his  life,  George 
can  sustain  her  with  unselfish  love,  letting  her  live  out  her  days  in 
peace  and  fulfillment.  He  can  love  her  with  the  kind  of  love  des¬ 
cribed  by  the  lines  from  Rilke  which  she  once  quoted  to  him.  "Love 
consists  in  this,  that  two  solitudes  protect  and  touch  and  greet  each 


other . " 


Helped  by  Jerome  and  Catharine,  George  Stewart  has  found  the 
something  greater  than  himself  that  he  has  been  searching  for.  It  is 
a  love  of  life  itself  and  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
gift: 


In  the  early  October  of  the  year,  in  the 
cathedral  hush  of  a  Quebec  Indian  summer  with 
the  lake  drawing  into  its  mirror  the  fire  of 
the  maples,  it  came  to  me  that  to  be  able  to 
love  the  mystery  surrounding  us  is  the  final 
and  only  sanction  of  human  existence.  What 
else  is  left  but  that,  in  the  end?  All  our 
lives  we  had  wanted  to  belong  to  something 
larger  than  ourselves.  We  belonged  con¬ 
sciously  to  nothing  now  except  to  the  pattern 
of  our  lives  and  fates.  To  God,  possibly.  I 
am  chary  of  using  that  much-misused  word,  but 
I  can  honestly  say  that  I  ami  at  least  con¬ 
scious  of  His  power.  Whatever  the  spirit  might 
be  I  did  not  know,  but  I  know  it  was  there. 

Life  was  a  gift;  I  knew  that  now.56 

Unlike  Dr.  Daniel  Ainsiie,  George  Stewart  is  not  engaged  in  an 


. 
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emotional  struggle  with  a  Puritan  heritage.  Undoubtedly  he  came  to 
his  agnosticism  easier  than  Ainslie  did,  because  his  religious  back¬ 
ground  was  not  nearly  as  grim  as  the  doctor's.  So  George  is  not., 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  a  Puritan.  Yet,  far  removed  as  he  is 
from  a  stern  religion,  in  the  novel  he  comes  to  the  same  conclusion 
as  Ainslie:  man  needs  a  god. 

George  is,  perhaps,  the  logical  result  of  a  development  one  has 
seen  in  MacLennan’s  novels.  For  all  of  MacLennan's  thinking  charac¬ 
ters  in  the  previous  novels  have  rebelled  against  their  Puritanism, 
intent  on  deposing  the  Puritan  God  of  wrath  who  is  an  unworthy  god. 
George’s  story  takes  place  at  a  later  time  in  history  than  that  of 
any  of  the  previous  novels.  He  is  a  product  of  a  society  which  has, 
in  part  at  least,  shrugged  off  its  Puritanism.  What  the  example  of 
a  man  like  Stewart  suggests  is  that,  once  this  god  has  been  got  rid 
of,  there  needs  to  be  something  to  take  his  place.  George's  mistake 
is  the  same  as  Ainslie' s:  he  tries  to  make  a  human  being  take  the 
place  of  the  something  larger  than  himself  that  everyman,  for  the  sake 
of  his  emotional  equilibrium  must  believe  in.  And  he  fails,  just  as 
Ainslie  failed. 

But,  like  Ainslie,  he  is  a  thinking  person.  And,  like  Ainslie, 
he  comes  to  believe  in,  if  not  a  god,  at  least  a  philosophy  of  love. 
But  it  is  a  broader  sort  of  love  than  Ainslie’s.  Ainslie  had  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  most  important  thing  in  life  is  one's  unselfish  love 
of  another  human  being.  George  Stewart  discovers  not  only  the  beauty 
of  an  unselfish  love  of  another  person  5  he  learns  what  one  can  perhaps 
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see  the  seeds  of  in  The  Precipice:  that  life  is  a  gift  which  man  can 
love,  that  the  gift  of  life  is  the  something  larger  than  himself 
which  man  can  believe  in. 

There  exists  in  each  of  MacLennan's  treatments  of  the  influence 
of  a  negative  religious  ethic  on  society  the  three  motifs  which  appear 
in  Ross  and  Davies:  environment  as  a  perpetuator  of  the  ethic;  the 
domineering  parent;  and  the  releasing  power  of  love. 

There  is  the  suggestion  in  both  Ross  and  Davies  that  the  removal 
from  a  particular  environment  will  aid  in  the  emancipation  of  the  sen¬ 
sitive  sufferer  from  a  negative  religious  ethic.  Mrs.  Bentley  is 
optimistic  for  Philip's  emancipation  when  they  leave  Horizon;  Monica 
Gall  loses  her  inhibitions  when  she  goes  to  England,  leaving  the 
Thirteeners  far  behind.  To  some  extent,  this  concept  operates  in 
MacLennan,  too:  Lucy  Cameron  leaves  Grenville  and  its  chocolate 
brown  Calvinism  to  take  up  life  in  the  States  where  she  ultimately 
rids  herself  of  her  Puritan  inhibitions;  and  Daniel  Ainslie's  wife  is 
eager  for  him  to  leave  Cape  Breton  for  England  where  she  hopes  that 
he  will  be  less  troubled.  But  MacLennan's  treatment  of  the  influence 
of  a  negative  religious  ethic  is  superior  to  that  of  Ross  and  Davies 
in  that  he  roots  it  within  the  psyches  of  his  characters.  Conse¬ 
quently  a  removal  from  the  external  environment  alone  cannot  rid 
them  of  their  inhibitions.  It  is  the  landscapes  of  their  souls  that 
want  altering,  and  this  can  be  done  only  by  themselves  through  aware¬ 
ness  of  their  emotional  bondage  to  a  negative  religious  ethic,  and 
through  the  redeeming  power  of  love,  about  which  more  will  be  said 

Thus  it  is  that  Mrs.  Bentley's  hope  for  Philip's  rejuvenation, 
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as  it  were,  rings  false  by  comparison. 

The  motif  of  domineering  parent  plays  an  important  role  in 
MacLennan.  For  instance,  John  Knox  Cameron  is  a  negative  force  in  the 
lives  of  his  children  in  the  sense,  that  he  had  been  a  model  of 
Calvinist  sternness  after  which  they,  especially  Jane,  had  patterned 
themselves.  However,  he  is  himself  in  the  grips  of  a  Calvinist  ethic 
taught  him  by  his  elders,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  a  sensitive,  .kind 
man  in  thrall  to  a  religion  too  stern  for  his  gentle  nature  is  made 
obvious  by  the  scene  in  which  he  prays  for  forgiveness  at  Lucy's  sick 
bed.  He  is  a  positive  force,  too,  in  the  sense  that  Lucy's  self- 
awareness  springs  in  part  from  her  consciousness  of  his  unhappiness 
at  the  mercy  of  an  inhumanly  stern  ethic. 

In  Each  Man's  Son  there  functions  a  dual  father-figure  motif. 

One  type  is  represented  by  Ainslie's  father  who,  though  we  never  meet 
him,  is,  because  of  his  Puritan  sternness,  a  terrible,  thwarting  influ¬ 
ence  on  on  the  life  of  his  son  and  a  central  part  of  the  novel's  con¬ 
flict;  the  other  is  Dr.  Mackenzie,  Ainslie's  mentor  who,  throughout 
the  novel,  guides  Ainslie  toward  self-awTareness  and  advocates  the 
redeeming  power  of  human  love.  Thus  the  dual  father  figure  in 
Each  Man's  Son  becomes  a  symbolic  representation  of  the  conflict 
between  positive,  life-affirming  forces  and  negative,  life  denying 
ones  which  is  one  of  the  novel  s  chier  concerns .  Indeed  one  mignt 
call  Jerome  Martell  of  The  Watch  That  Ends  The  Night  something  of  a 
father  figure,  too,  for  his  function  in  the  novel  parallels  to  some 
degree  that  of  Dr.  Mackenzie  in  Each  Man's  Son.  Jerome  guides 

£  toward  the  knowledge  that  man  must  believe  in  something 
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larger  than  himself.  Again,  what  Jerome  advocates  is  love,  a  love  of 
life  itself. 

This  brings  us  to  an  examination  of  the  love  motif  in  MacLennan. 
It  is  possible  to  see  a  development  of  this  motif  over  a  span  of  ten 
years,  the  span  of  time  existing  between  the  publication  of 
The  Precipice,  published  in  1948,  and  The  Watch  That  Ends  The  Night, 
published  in  1958.  In  The  Precipice,  love  functions  importantly  in 
the  sense  that  it  figures,  to  some  degree,  in  Lucy's  emancipation 
from  her  Puritanism.  In  Each  Man's  Son,  1951,  Daniel  Ainslie  learns 
that  the  most  important  thing  in  life  is  the  unselfish  love  of 
another  human  being.  He  replaces  the  Puritan  God  of  wrath  with  his 
love  for  Alan.  But  by  1958,  in  The  Watch  That  Ends  The  Night, 

George  Stewart  has  learned  that  one  cannot  replace  God  with  the  love 
of  another  human  being.  For  George,  the  only  kind  of  love  which 
will  replace  a  god  is  one  which  altogether  transcends  the  human. 
George  Stewart  learns  to  love  life  itself. 

It  seems  that  there  has  been  a  development  in  MacLennan' s  atti¬ 
tude  toward  Puritanism  and  the  problem  of  how  to  rid  oneself  of, 
then  replace,  the  Puritan  God  of  wrath.  Thus  one  observes  the 
slightly  shifting  emphasis  on  the  quality  of  love  as  a  counteractant 
to  the  negative  influence  of  Puritanism.  Granville  Hicks  has  pro¬ 
vided  a  fitting  comment  on  The  Watch  That  Ends  The  Night  with  which 
one  might  conclude  one's  examination  or  MacLennan  s  treatment  of  a 

negative  religious  ethic: 


. 
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The  principal  theme.  ...  is  the  influence  of  a 
woman  who  lives  in  the  shadow  of  death.  'Life 
was  a  gift,'  her  husband  says,  ’I  knew  that 
now.1  Thus  the  novel  is  an  answer,  and  a  tri¬ 
umphant  one,  to  the  life-denying  Calvinism  that 
has  so  long  preoccupied  MacLennan. 5 7 


« 


CONCLUSION 


In  these  three  treatments  of  the  influence  of  a  religious  ethic 
on  society  there  are  certain  similarities.  Each  author  regards  the 
operative  religious  ethic  functioning  in  the  particular  area  that  he 
writes  about  as  an  undesirable  and  negative  force.  Each  author  sees, 
to  larger  or  lesser  degree,  the  small  town  as  a  perpetuator  of  the 
inhibitions  of  the  ethic.  In  each  author  there  functions  the  same 
symbolic  pattern  of  repression  of  the  sensitive  characters  by  the 
thwarting  negative  ethic  and  a  removal  from  the  repressive  surround¬ 
ings.  Jerome  Mar  tell  leaves  his  parents'  home;  Lucy  leaves  Grenville 
Philip  leaves  Horizon;  Monica  leaves  Salterton. 

In  each  author  the  religious  ethic  operative  in  the  particular 
area  under  observation  differs  in  origin,  though  each  ethic  possesses 
common  characteristics.  Ross,  writing  about  the  thirties,  describes 
an  ethic  which  has  clear  roots  in  the  prairie  Church  but  which,  at 
the  same  time,  is  strongly  moulded  by  the  social  pressures  Oj.  the 
town .  Davies,  writing  about  an  Ontario  town  in  tne  fifties,  dt.s 
cribes  a  religious  ethic  which,  though  one  can  see  its  roots  in  the 
Presbyterianism  of  Hector  MacKilwraith  and  the  religious  enthusiasm 
of  the  Thirteeners,  has  become  primarily  an  ethic  of  social  respecta¬ 
bility  MacLennan,  writing  about  Ontario  and  Montreal  in  th—  fij.ti^.s 
and  Cape  Breton  in  about  1914,  deals  with  the  unmis tauably  Church- 
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originated  ethic  of  Scotch  Calvinist  Puritanism. 

Each  author  deals  with  the  force  of  love  as  a  counteractant  to 
the  negative  religious  ethic,  but  MacLennan's  handling  of  this  theme 
is  the  most  tenable.  It  is  clear  that  Ross  is  presenting  Mrs.  Bentley's 
love  as  a  positive  force,  and  it  is  in  the  sense  that  it  gets  Philip 
out  of  Horizon.  But  that  is  its  only  positive  effect.  When  closely 
examined,  it  reveals  itself  as  negative  and  stifling,  a  force  which, 
because  of  its  pcssessiveness ,  keeps  Philip  and  Mrs.  Bentley  isola¬ 
ted  from  each  other.  Davies  does  not  seriously  propose  love  as  a 
counteractant  to  a  negative  ethic.  In  MacLennan  the  force  of  love 
is  much  larger,  much  less  circumscribed  than  in  Ross.  There  is  the 
love  of  another  human  being  and  there  is  also  the  development  toward 
a  love  which  is  directed  toward  life  itself.  George  Stewart  learns 
that  man  must  love  something  larger  than  himself. 

In  all  three  authors  there  exists  the  tension  between  the  nega¬ 
tive,  life-denying  forces  and  the  positive,  life-affirming  ones.  In 
Ross  and  Davies  there  is  a  quest,  carried  out  by  the  sensitive  char¬ 
acters,  for  self-expression ,  identity  and  the  freeing  of  the  crea¬ 
tive  impulse.  One  thinks  now  of  Philip  Bentley  and  Monica  Gall.  In 
MacLennan  the  quest  is  for  release  from  the  restraints  of  religious 
guilt,  socially  imposed  by  the  towns.  MacLennan  does  not  concern 
himself  with  artists  but  with  people  who  seek  release  from  the  forces 
of  negation.  His  main  characters  grapple,  not  with  forces  that 
thwart  their  imaginations,  but  with  forces  that  thwart  their  very 


souls . 
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In  general,  one  has  much  more  hope  for  MacLennan's  victims  of  a 
negative  religious  ethic  than  those  of  Ross  and  Davies.  Davies' 
emancipations  from  a  negative  ethic  are  blaze"  and  pretty  unconvin¬ 
cing,  though  one  must  of  course  keep  in  mind  that  he  is  writing 
social  satire  which  explores  the  surface  only  of  Canadian  life.  In 
MacLennan,  the  characters'  dilemmas  are  not  so  simple  that  they  can 
be  cured  by  a  change  in  environment.  For  MacLennan,  as  for  Milton, 
"the  mind  is  its  own  place."  And  herein  lies  MacLennan's  superi¬ 
ority  in  the  treatment  of  the  theme  of  a  religious  ethic  and  its 
influence  on  society:  he  acknowledges  its  psychological  roots. 

And  he  further  shows  his  superiority  of  treatment  by  going  farther 
than  either  Ross  or  Davies:  both  suggest  that  the  negative  reli¬ 
gious  ethic  should  be  got  rid  of.  But  it  is  MacLennan  who  suggests 
that,  once  it  has  been  got  rid  of,  along  with  the  negative  god  it 
emanates  from,  it  be  replaced.  His  suggested  replacement:  a  love 


and  affirmation  of  life. 
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